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“Comin’ Thro’ the Rye” is one 
of the few ballads of long ago 
whose simple beauty has endowed 
it with perpetual life. 

Intimately associated with this 
charming Scotch air are the names 
of Melba, Farrar, Gluck and 
Sembrich. 

These gifted art'sts through their ex- 
quisite ‘interpretations, in concert and 
on the Victro'a, have sung ‘“Comin’ 
Thro’ the Rye” in all its beauty to 
music lovers of every land and clime. 

But “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye” is only 
one of the del'ghtful songs of heart and 
home which the Victrola brings to you. 
And Melba, Farrar, Gluck and Sem- 
brich are only a few of the many noted 
artists who present them to you. With 
this - wonderful instrument in your 
home, you have ready access to the 
best music of all the world. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play for you any mus’c 
you wish to hear, and den onstrate the various siyles 
of the Victor and Victrola—$10 10 $400. 
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TO THE TEACIIER: Assign ohe or more of the questions pertaining to the subject taught by you 
to every member of your class, making the assignments in such a way that some reports will be 
made at every recitation during the week. The work will be done to best advantage if the reports 
are made in writing, and if the students bring their copies of The Independent to each recitation. 


ENGLISH: LITERATURE, COMPO- 
SITION AND WORD STUDY 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 
HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 
SECTION IL. LITERATURE, 
Her Gift. By Helen Emery Smith. 


1, Show in what way the thought of the poem 
is somewhat like the thought of ‘Silas 
Marner.”’ 

2. Point out different ways by which the poem 
has been made graceful and charming. 

The New Books. 


1. The following expressions are used in various 
reviews. Give the meaning of every ex- 


pression. ‘‘The same thesis;’’ ‘“‘epic;"’ ‘‘con- 
temporary writers;’’ ‘‘Romance literatures;"’ 
“stilted verse;’’ ‘‘anthology;’’ ‘‘sectional 


poet;’’ “conventional verse;"" *‘gennine 
pathos;’’ “‘thomely tenderness;"’ ‘‘psychological 
studies;’"’ ‘“‘hbuoyancy and fervor;"’ ‘‘caleulated 
crudities;’’ ‘‘poignant;’’ ‘‘dramatic monologs,”’ 

2. Use each of the above expressions in sentences 
a tne the books you have studied in 
school. 


Canada’s Half Million. By Dorothy MclIlwraith. 

1. Show in what ways the content and the spirit 
of this article are a realization of what 
Rurke seid in his speech on ‘‘Conciliation.”’ 

2. Discuss the economic effect of the following: 
(a) ‘‘More men means more destitute fam- 
ilies,’’ etc. (b) ‘‘More men means more vacant 
positions at home,’* ete, (¢) ‘More men means 
more returned soldiers,’’ ete, (d) ‘‘More men 
means more socks, tooth-brushes,’’ etc, (e) 
“More men means more taxes," etc. 

8. From the writer’s point of view is the gain 
to Canada greater than the loss? 

SECTION TI. WORD STUDY. 
Tadopendent Opinions, 

1, Give the derivation and the meaning of every 
one of the following words: wrested; lament- 
able; resentment; annexation; restive; refer- 
endum; indemnity; involved; political iden- 
tity; espoused, 

SECTION III. GRAMMAR, 

Of the True America Breed. 

1. Give the syntax of every subordinate clause; 
every phrase, and every proper noun in the 
article. 

SECTION IV. COMPOSITION. 

Americans and German-Americans. By George 
A. Plimpton and Kuno Francke. 

1. Write a paragraph on ‘“‘The American Spirit,”’ 
basing the work on these two articles, 

The Governor and the Mob. By Thomas Randolph. 

1. Write an exposition based on the sentence: 
‘*Reverence for law and order marks the one 
difference between savage and civilized com- 
munitiea.’’ 

2. oo a paragraph on ‘‘Heroism in Public 

hag 

3. By what means has this article been made 
effective? 

4. Write « comparison between some of the 
events mentioned in this article and some of 
the events in “A Tale of Two Cities.’’ 

Wages vs. Crops. By Bolton Hall. 

1, Show by what means tlris article has heen 
made clear. 

2. Write a paragraph on ‘‘What Can Be Done 
With a Door-yard.”’ 

Atoms for Defense. By L. H. Baekeland. 

1, Show in what ways this article illustrates the 
principles of writing technical articles for 
general reading. 


A Sculptor of Democracy. By Milton Bronner. 

1. What is the effect of direct quotation in this 
article? 

2. Make a plan of the article. Point out the 
effectiveness of the plan. 


What It Costs to Live. By William B. Wilson. 

1. Show how this statistical article has been 
made interesting, clear and emphatic. 

2. Write a short statistical article concerning 
your school, 

Editorial Articles and the Story of the Week. 

1. Which editorial article do you consider best 
written? Give your reasons in full. 

2. Write a paragraph of detail on ‘*The German 
Treaty Proposals."’ 

8. Write a short narrative paragraph on the 
recent troubles in Cuba. 

4. Write a full expression of your own opinion 
on ‘Neutral Protests.’’ 

5. Write an explanation of the importance of 
the sinking of the ‘‘Law.’’ 

6. Write an exposition on the topic: ‘Many 
steps are being tuken for national defense.’’ 

%7. Write an exposition on ‘‘Important National 
Measures not Connected with the War.”’ 

8. Write a short explanation concerning the 
resent relations of the United States and 
exico. 

9. Write a short newspaper item concerning the 
advance of Woman Suffrage. 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND 
ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL, JULIA RICHMAN HIGH SCHOOL, NEW 
YORK CITY 


I. Race Elements in the American Population— 
“Americans and German-Americans,”’ 

1, What was the nationality of the original set- 
tlers of the region in which you live? What 
was the nationnlity of the ancestors of the 
members of your class? How far do these 
justify the first paragraph of Mr, Plimpton’s 
article? ‘ 

2. Write a brief narrative describing (a) the 
European conditions under which your ances- 
tors lived. (b) the reasons why they migrated 
to America, 

8. Give the facts which prove each of the fol- 
lowing statements: (a) “A large number of 
our German population came to this country 
to escape the very institutions for which 
Germany now predominantly stands,”’ etc. 

a OF + the major part of our German 
population is not of recent immigration," etc. 


II, on and the United States—‘‘Civil War in 
uba.’”’ 


1, Discuss: (a) ‘The condition of interna! 
anarchy which brought on the Spanish. 
American War."' (b) United States interven- 
tion in Cuban affairs. 

2. Investigate the conditions in Cuba which led 
to revolutions previous to 1898. Compare there 
conditions with those existing at present. 

3. What is the ‘‘I’latt Amendment?” 

4. It is frequently said that if the United States 
intervenes in Cuba again, intervention will 
lead to annexation, What do you think? 

III, Germany and the United States—‘‘The Question 
og tne German Suips.’"’ ‘German Treaty 
Proposals,’ ‘‘Article XXIII.”’ . 

1, In general, who has the right to make treaties 
in the United States? Describe the method 
by which such treaties are usually negotiated. 

2. How do you account for the three dates, 1785, 
1799, 1428, mentioned in connection with the 
treaty with Prussia, 

8. ‘In fact the United States refused to sign 
the Declaration of Paris,’’ etc, What was 
this declaration? The Declaration of London? 

4. What action, if any, should the United 


States take in reference to the subject under 
discussion? 


IV. Causes and Results of the Great War— 
‘Independent Opinions.’’ 

1, Look up the history of Alsace-Lorraine as 
Professor Petersen suggests. Is he correct 
in his conclusion ‘that France’s desire to get 
it back is merely greed for power?" 

2. Look up the history of Schleswig-Holstein, If 
‘the Schleswig-llolatein question is insoluble 
from a legai and historical point of view,’’ is 
there any possible solution for the question? 

8. Note the questions in the letter of T. RB. 
Robinson, Have the editors answered his 
questions to your satisfaction? 


V. Rising Prices and the Standard of Living— 
‘*Wages vs. Crops,’’ ‘‘What It Costs to Live.’’ 
1, In the books on economics, the distinction is 
frequently made between ‘‘numinal wages" 
and ‘‘real wagces."’ In the light of the above 
articles explain the difference between the 


two, 

2. What remedy for the present scarcity of food 
does Boulton Hall suggest? Compare thi- 
remedy with the one indicated in your text 
book under the discussion of the “‘Law of 
Diminishing Returns.’’ 

3. *‘Not only food but all wealth comes from 
the land by labor,”’ etc. Do you agree with 
this statement? 

4. On the basis of the facts presented in Sec- 
retary Wilson's article, discuss one or more 
of the following: (a) the family budget of an 
average workingman’s family: (b) the food 
consumption of a normal family; (c) income 
and expenditure in various types of families: 
(d) food prices and their relation to stand- 
ards of living. 

5. Oheck up Secretary Wilson’s conclusions as 
far as }ou can by studying the conditions 
which exist in your own family. 


VI. The World’s Industrial Development— 
“Atoms For Defense.’’ 

1, The world’s industrial progress has frequently 
been descri under the following titles: 
(a) the storal stage, (b) the agricultural 
stage, («) the age of iron, (d) the age of 
steel, (e) the age of electricity. Explain 
these titles. 

2. This article germs Snot ae — coming 
age may properly called ‘“‘the age o 
Ghouteteg."* Give the facts which justify this 
statement. 

8. Investigate one or more of the industries 
referred to in the article, Some other chem- 
ical industry with which you are familiar. 

4. Explain the significance of the title of the 
article. Compare the program of mobilization 
described in the last paragraphs with the 
ideal program outlined on pages 804-805 of 
last week's Independent. 
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Of all the hours in the day the 
“Billiard Hour” is best. Then fathers 
and mothers gather with their happy 
brood around the Brunswick Carom or 
Pocket Table, now the life of thousands 
of homes. 


After Meals—Billiards ! x 
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Dull care vanishes when Billiards 


starts, and sport is King till bed time 


comes. 
For parties, holidays and leisure 


hours—for health and happiness—your 


home needs billiards! 


BRUNSWICK, 


HOME BILLIARD TABLES 


Live cushions, true angles, fast ever-level bed 
—on Brunswick Tables your skill will triumph 
most. 


A Size for Every Home 


“ Quick Demountables” can be set up easily 


Send Your Address For Catalog 


sn 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. 47-J, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Send free, postpaid a copy of your billiard book'and color | 
catalog — “BILLIARDS—THE HOME MAGNET” and tell 


about your home trial offer. 





anywhere and folded away in a cioset when not 
in use. 


“ Baby Grand” and “ Regulation Grand”’ for 
homes with space to spare for a table. 

Beautifully built of mahogany and oak. Cues, 
Balls, Markers, etc.—complete playing outfit 
included free! 


Write for Color-Catalog 


Low prices, easy terms and home trial offer all explained 
in our handsome billiard book and catalog—“ Billiards— 
‘The Home Magnet.’’ 


Get this book by return mail free. Send today. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. 47-J. €23-633 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 
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THE COLOMBIAN TREATY 


HE INDEPENDENT has always favored a 

liberal treatment of Colombia. In 1911 we pub- 

lished a complete and first hand study of the 

issue between the two countries. This was 
accompanied by eminent Republican, Democratic and 
non-partizan expressions of opinion in favor of a new 
treaty and a payment of $25,000,000 to Colombia for 
her loss of Panama. 

After the Panama revolution and the subsequent 
agreement with Panama for the building of the Canal, 
Colombia repeatedly made attempts to get the issue be- 
fore The Hague. She said she would waive all claims as 
to the restoration of Panama, but she thought she was 
entitled to damages, and was willing to refer the ques- 
tion to arbitration both as to the fact and if proven, as 
to the amount. The Roosevelt administration, however, 
declined the proposal and refused to discuss the matter 
further. 

When Mr. Taft became President he said he would 
favor giving Colombia $25,000,000 if she would sign a 
quit claim deed for any further damages. But it was 
not until the Wilson administration that a treaty was 
actually negotiated to this end. 

The treaty has now been signed by the ministers of 
the United States and Colombia. It was ratified by the 
Colombian Congress, June 9, 1914. It is expected to 
come up shortly before our Senate for ratification. 


Without raising the moral or legal questions in- 
volved in our taking the Isthmus—concerning which the 
American people will doubtless always differ—it is « 
fact that Colombia was a heavy loser thereby and the 
*United States a considerable gainer. 

It would be therefore a splendid act of generosity and 
a fine example of far-sighted statesmanship to recognize 
Colombia’s loss and our gain by such a payment as is 
provided for in the pénding treaty. We can afford to be 
generous. We would be wise to be more than just. The 
friendship and gratitude of Colombia would be worth 
much to the United States—especially in the event of 
hostile designs upon the Canal by any foreign power. 
The harbors of Colombia are nearer to the Canal Zone 
than even our nearest possession, the former Danish 
West Indies. Such an act of overflowing friendliness to 
Colombia could not but have a valuable effect upon 
Spanish-American sentiment toward us, now by no 
means so friendly as could be desired. 

It has been proposed that instead of paying Colombia 
$25,000,000 in gold, we should arrange to provide the 
same amount in harbor improvements, sanitation, and 
other public works, undertaken directly by the United 
States Government thru the expert services of its army 
engineers. If Colombia would accept such an arrange- 
ment, the profit to that country would almost surely be 
greater than would spring from a lump payment in cash. 


THE QUESTION OF THE GERMAN SHIPS 


HE possibility that Germany and the United States 

will soon be at war has raised the question of our 
right to seize the German merchant vessels now in our 
ports. Such seizures have been customary in the pres- 
ent war, and indeed constituted the first acts of hostil- 
ity. Italy and Portugal seized the German ships in their 
harbors some time before declaring war with Germany. 
But the United States and Germany are bound not 
merely by the general principles of international law 
to refrain from such acts, but are specifically prohibited 
by the treaties which have existed between them from 
the earliest times. The treaty of 1785 with Prussia 
signed by Benjamin Franklin, John Adams and Thomas 
Jefferson was in part carried over to the treaty of 1799 
signed by John Quincy Adams, and this again to the 
treaty of 1828 signed by Henry Clay. This was held by 
the Supreme Court as late as 1908 to be still in force, 
and when the “William P. Frye” was sunk the German 


Government, in its note of April 5, 1915, cited the treaty 
“as a matter of course binding on the German prize 
court.” The American Government, in its reply of April . 
28, 1915, also affirmed the obligations of the “existing 
treaty stipulations between the United States and Prus- 
sia.” 

The clause bearing on the point is Article XXIII of 
the treaty of 1799, reaffirmed in the treaty of 1828. 
and quoted in full in our Story of the Week. This 
states that: 

If war should arise between the two contracting parties, 
the merchants of either country then residing in the other 
shall be allowed nine months to collect their debts and set- 


tle their affairs, and may depart yee carrying off all 
their effects without molestation or hindrance. 


Some of the newspapers are now arguing that in case 
of war a treaty ceases to be binding. Evidently those 
who would repudiate the provision on this ground have 
not read the next succeeding article, which says: 
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And it is declared that neither the pretence that war dis- 
solves all treaties, nor any other whatever, shall be consid- 
ered as annulling or suspending this and the next preceding 
article; but, on the contrary, that the state of war is pre- 
cisely that for which ew d are provided, and during which 
they are to be as sacredly observed as the most acknowl- 
edged articles in the law of nature and nations. 


Other treaty stipulations may automatically terminate 
at the beginning of a war; this goes into effect only at 
the beginning of a war. 

The United States and Germany, or at least Prussia, 
are then under mutual obligation not to confiscate prop- 
erty or to intern the persons of the other party’s nation- 
als of either sex or any occupation for nine months after 
a declaration of war. This, however, would not prevent us 
from imprisoning Germans who acted as spies, conspir- 
ators or enemies, and it would not prevent us from com- 
mandeering their ships or other property for military 
purposes. In fact, Article XXIII, from which we have 
quoted, provides for this contingency in its closing 
clause: 

But if anything is necessary to be taken from them for 


the use of such armed force the same shall be paid for a 
a reasonable price. , 


That is to say, if we needed the ships for our navy 
our Government could take them over on the same con- 
ditions as it could the property of any citizen or neutral. 
The Government would then be under obligation to pay 
the owners of the vessels, but as a matter of fact such 
a claim would be thrown in with all the others to be set- 
tled at the end of the war by the defeated party. 

It is common to allude to the German merchant ves- 
sels in our harbors as “interned.” This is not correct. 
They are rather in a haven of refuge. It is not the 
American navy but the British that keeps them in. They 
are free to leave any time—if they dare and if they 
have not smashed up their engines. 








A FLAW IN THE PARALLEL 


INCOLN DAY was remembered in England this 

year as well as in the United States. The English 
press, which when Lincoln was alive called him all kinds 
of scurrilous names, is now much given to citing his ex- 
ample and quoting his words in support of the policy 
of the British Government. Lloyd George is frequently 
compared to Lincoln and the Premier himself has hinted 
at such a similarity. 

We are glad to see that the English take a fairer 
view of Lincoln’s character than they did when he was 
first elected President, and we believe that they are in 
large measure justified in comparing their war against 
Prussianism with our war against slavery. The com- 
parison of their great war Premier with our great war 
President is also an apt one and a compliment to both 
men. Lloyd George, like Lincoln, is a man of humble 
birth, called because of his unique ability to lead the 
nation in its hour of peril. He, like Lincoln, is a repre- 
sentative of the people, thinking with them and laboring 
for their advancement. Like Lincoln, he is endowed 
with a common sense amounting to genius, and with a 
homely eloquence that carries conviction. Lloyd George 
quotes Lincoln in support of his refusal of foreign in- 
tervention, and this may be justified, altho there is a 
difference between the intervention of a friendly power 
in an international war and of a hostile power in a civil 
war. 

But the closer the parallel is drawn the more con- 


spicuous appears one point of difference. Lincoln was 
always ready to confer with his enemies with a view to 
peace. Lloyd George persistently refuses such a confer- 
ence, even when offered by his enemies. 

In 1864 the President gave a letter to one of the lead- 
ing pacifists, F. P. Blair, to go thru the lines for the 
purpose of arranging a peace conference, and declared 
his willingness at any time to receive agents of the Con- 
federacy informally with a view to bringing about an 
agreement. When Alexander Stephens, the Confederate 
Vice-President, with two other members of that govern- 
ment, appeared at the front, Lincoln went in person with 
Secretary Seward and on a steamer in Hampton Roads 
held a friendly discussion in which Lincoln urged Ste- 
phens to get the southern states to abolish slavery as 
the first step toward reconciliation. One of the Confed- 
erate commissioners tried to convince Lincoln that the 
Confederacy should be regarded as a foreign power, not 
as rebellious states, and supported his plea with a long 
historic argument on the precedent established by 
Charles I in recognition of subjects in arms against his 
authority. This argument Lincoln met as usual with a 
nonchalant but pertinent answer: 

I do not profess to be posted in wine On all such mat- 


ters I will turn you over to Seward. All I distinctly recollect 
about the case of Charles was that he lost his head. 


The Hampton Roads conference came to nought, for 
the Southerners were not yet ready to give up their 
cherished institution. But Lincoln, by condescending to 
meet with his foes, lost nothing, not even his hopes of 
abolishing slavery peaceably. It was by that time evi- 
dent that the North was bound to win in the long run, 
but on the very day after his return from the confer- 
ence he proposed a plan of offering $400,000,000 to the 
southern states as compensation for the loss of their 
slaves. He calculated that continuing the war for two 
hundred days longer would cost the North this amount, 
and he was greatly disappointed when his plan failed to 
receive support from his Cabinet. 

That was Lincoln’s way. Now if Lloyd George is will- 
ing to give some pacifist like Bertrand Russell or E. D. 
Morel a personal pass to Berlin and if he will consent 
to go to The Hague to talk over terms of peace infor- 
mally with Chancellor von Bethmann-Holweg, then we 
will acknowledge that he has a right to be placed on a 
par with our Lincoln. 


THE COUNT AND THE PROFESSOR 


“ EMBERS of faculty split over the Tolstoy discus- 

sion” is the startling headline in the New York 
Times. This is, as Mark Twain said about the report of 
his death, a great exaggeration. No members of the 
Columbia faculty have split any farther than the ordi- 
nary opening of the jaws and not many of them have 
gone so far as that. The facts of the matter are simply 
these: The International Club, a cosmopolitan associ- 
ation of students meeting in one of the university halls, 
invited Count Ilya Tolstoy to address them, but Profes- 
sor Prince, head of the Slavonic department, interposed 
a veto on the ground that Tolstoy’s opinions were cal- 
culated to weaken the spirit of patriotism. The Count 
countered by retorting that the Professor talked Rus- 
sian badly. We are not able to substantiate or to dis- 
prove either allegation. We have never heard Professor 
Prince speak Russian, and should not know, if we did, 
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whether he spoke it well or badly. We have heard Count 
Tolstoy speak English, and found him innocuous and 
dull. 

The lecture he was to give at Columbia on the life and 
works of his father has been given without objection 
at Petrograd and Princeton, both of which places are 
supposed to be stricter than Columbia. Obviously this 
is not a case of restriction of academic freedom. On the 
contrary, a Columbia professor has too much freedom 
when he can without consultation or authorization debar 
from the campus anybody he does not like. This is the 
liberum veto that brought about the downfall of Poland 
by enabling any noble to annul any legislation. We do 
not believe that university halls should be opened to 
everybody who comes along and wants to talk, but the 
question of who should be allowed the privilege is a 
matter requiring discretion, and not every professor is 
discreet. Such a rule is, bound to work badly, for it puts 
it in the power of any professor to embarrass the uni- 
versity by presenting it in a light that quite belies the 
spirit of the institution. 


INTERN THIS ENEMY 


F we enter the Great War, we should learn by the 

experience of others. The nations of Europe. have 
found that drink and efficiency in war are not com- 
patible terms. So they have abolished—or greatly re- 
stricted—the drink. 

We should follow their example without a moment’s 
delay. There is a simple way to do it. Let Congress raise 
the tariff and internal revenue tax rates on liquor to a 
prohibitive hight. 

If we are to fight, we must omit no word or deed to 
make our fighting effective. Drink does nothing to make 
men good fighters, or good workers, or good citizens. 

The liquor traffic ought to be interned for the dura- 
tion of the war. 

And afterward? Wait and see. 








TEMPERANCE DRINKS 


NE of the most encouraging signs of progress in 

temperance is that some of the leading breweries 
are putting out brands of non-alcoholic beer and adver- 
tising them lavishly. Whether they will become popular 
or not remains in question, for it depends upon whether 
people drink beer for any other reason than the alcohol 
it contains. Leaving out the alcohol, beer becomes a 
cheap, harmless, refreshing, slightly nutritious, and to 
some tastes, palatable beverage. That it is quite possible 
to prepare and preserve such non-alcoholic beer has 
been demonstrated in other countries as well as in the 
United States. The British Government is encouraging 
the sale of a new brand of it, tho without much success, 
it seems, for the old topers do not take to the “Lloyd- 
George beer.” In Canada, owing to the extension of pro- 
hibition territory, the brewers are putting out various 
temperance beers that are with few exceptions sufficient- 
ly free of alcohol. The Canadian Government has estab- 
lished 3.5 per cent by volume of proof spirit as the high- 
est limit for temperance beer, but some of the provinces 
make 2.5 per cent the maximum. Of 129 samples of tem- 
perance beer analyzed by the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment at Ottawa, 114 were within the 3.5 limit and 84 
below the 2.5 limit. Only one sample was found to con- 


tain over 5.5 per cent, which is the lowest limit for 
lager beer. 

Most of the samples of unfermented grape juice 
analyzed contained no alcohol or merely traces, and 
only eight out of 193 ran over the 3 per cent limit. 
Of 73 samples of sweet cider, 33 contained no alcohol, 
21 others less than 2 per cent, and only two contained 
more than 3 per cent. Of other soft drinks, 150 were 
analyzed, most of them being found practically free from 
alcohol, tho three samples of ginger beer ran over the 
3.5 per cent limit. On the whole, then, the temperance 
drinks of Canada are sufficiently true to name. Dr. Mc- 
Gill, the chief analyst of the Canadian Government, 
regards the 3.5 per cent as a satisfactory maximum for 
temperance beverages, and believes that most of the over- 
steppings are accidental. A variation of two-tenths of 
one per cent from the standard is allowable, because the 
error of analysis amounts to as much as this, and be- 
cause it is impossible to regulate fermentation within 
such narrow limits. Alcohol is often to be found in ripe 
fruit, preserves and foods, even in yeast bread, and in. 
small quantities its presence is altogether unobjection- 
able. 

The growing popularity of temperance drinks in vari- 
ety to suit all tastes, is, as we say, encouraging, but too 
much must not be expected of it. No non-alcoholic bev- 
erage, no matter how delectable its flavor, can ever hope 
to rival the alcoholic beverages in popularity. Beer. 
whisky, and even the rarest wines, are not drunk for 
their bouquet, but simply and solely for the alcohol they 
contain. Any imitation of these drinks, even tho indis- 
tinguishable by the taste, would not displace them if it 
lacked the alcohol. Alcoholic drinks increase thirst: 
other drinks quench thirst. We have seen on soda water 
fountains the sign “all you want to drink for five cents.” 
No saloon keeper would dare put up such a notice. Thus 
we can never expect any temperance beverage to be so 
largely drunk as the alcoholic beverages have been, nor 
is it desirable that they should be, no matter how harm- 
less they may be. Excessive drinking of anything is in- 
temperance, and the advantage of the temperance drinks 
is that, however pleasant they may taste, there is little 
temptation to intemperance in their use. 








OF THE TRUE AMERICAN BREED 
HE most American people in America are the folk 
of the Tennessee mountains. They take their de. 
scent direct from the pioneers who settled in that rug- 
ged region before the Revolution. Their strain is pure 
Colonial, with no admixture of blood from the veins of 
more recent comers to the New World. 

Their later history is a minor tragedy of Americar 
life. Bitter poverty and illiteracy are their present lot 
They are a fine, upstanding, stalwart people; but gener- 
ations of poverty and ignorance have robbed them of 
every chance at self-development and growth. 

It was in this splendid mountain country that perhaps 
the most interesting of the many celebrations of Lin 
coln’s Birthday took place last week. Lincoln Memorial 
University, situated in the land of the mountaineers at 
Cumberland Gap, celebrated its twentieth anniversary. 
The late General O. O. Howard, a warm friend of the 
President, was the founder of the university, and in its 
creation he had acted on a suggestion of President Lin- 
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coln’s that he hoped some day there might be founded 
in the mountain country of Tennessee an institution of 
learning for the especial benefit of the boys and girls of 
that section. 

To Cumberland Gap, whence one looks over the three 
states of Tennessee, Kentucky and Virginia, and where 
is located the university, there went in special trains 
from New York, Washington and Chicago, distinguished 
visitors from many states, including governors, United 
States senators and representatives, mayors of great 
cities, men and women all possest of intense interest in 
Lincoln, to see with their own eyes and to come into 
intimate touch with the institution that, bearing the 
name of Lincoln, is engaged in the education of the 
youth of the southern hill country. 

The celebration lasted three days. The program in- 
cluded a hundred brief addresses from the prominent 
men who had come to take part in the rededication of 
this great educational work among the people from 
whom Lincoln sprang. The central figures of the sessions 
were Dr. George A. Hubbell who, as president of the 
university since the death of its founder, has borne the 
burden and heat of the day, and Dr. John Wesley Hill, 
the university’s newly elected chancellor, It was a splen- 
did tribute to the worth of this American institution 
working without sound of trumpet among these fine 
Americans of the pure breed. 

The spirit of the university and of those mountain 
youth who come to it is well exprest in some sentences 
printed on the program of the celebration: 


Do you realize there is a college to which young men and 
women walk scores of miles, some with their “baggage” tied 
in a handkerchief, some even hatless, to beg for a chance 
to earn an education? 

Do you know a university where self-help is the moving 
principle; the great fundamental of all its teaching? 

Where character-building and the dissemination of knowl- 
edge are side by side in the curriculum? 

Are you aware that there is a university, the influence of 
which is uplifting a whole race of illiterate Americans? 

That these same Americans are descended from men and 
women who settled in this country before the Revolution? 

Do you know that there are thousands of young men of 
the same stock as Lincoln, Polk, Johnson, Farragut, Sam 
Houston, Campbell—living today who will never know. how 
to read or write because they have had no chance? 


Surely no more admirable work is being done in 
America for more worthy young Americans. 








- WHAT SHALL WE CALL THEM? 


NCLE SAM has now to choose a name for the 

triplets that have come to him. They never have 
had a real name of their own but have been called for 
convenience the Danish West Indies. This, however, is 
merely a title of ownership, and since they are neither 
Danish, nor West nor Indies, it would be absurd to con- 
tinue the title. The Danish period of administration 
covers only a part of their four centuries and a quarter 
of history, and one might almost as well call them the 
Spanish, Dutch, British, or Maltese Islands, as the Dan- 
ish Islands. 

To call them the “American West Indies,” as some 
propose, would be worse, for it would confuse them with 
the three West Indian islands that we now possess and 
with others that we hope to acquire in the future. The 
inhabitants of our new West Indies would dislike ex- 
ceedingly to be brought under the same administration 
or the same designation as the former American West 
Indies, Porto Rico, Culebra and Vieques. 


The suggestion that they be called the Dewey Islands 
arises simply from the accidental coincidence of Ad- 
miral Dewey’s death with our acquisition of the islands. 
If we had had to change the name of the Philippines 
we might well have called them the Dewey Islands, but 
the name has no appropriateness to the islands we ob- 
tain from Denmark, for their acquisition was quite in- 
dependent of the chain of events which brought us the 
Philippines, Guam and Porto Rico. 

Columbus was the first man who had the job of nam- 
ing them. Nobody, unless it was Adam or Linnzus, has 
ever been put to more embarrassment for new names 
than the man who discovered the. Caribbean islands. He 
began by calling them after the saints, but he soon saw 
that there were not enough saints in the calendar to go 
around, and not having a set of the Bollandists on board, 
he feared that he would have to come down to secular 
names. When on his second voyage he ran into that 
thick cluster of little islands in the northeast corner of 
the archipelago he sent out a caravel to count them. 
The caravel scout soon returned and reported that there 
were more than fifty of them. Now an ordinary man 
with no more knowledge of hagiography than Columbus 
would have been stumped, having to supply more than 
fifty saints at a time. But Columbus was no ordinary 
man and he hit upon the only possible solution to the 
problem. He said, “‘Let’s call them all the Virgin Islands 
after Saint Ursula and her eleven thousand maiden mar- 
tyrs.” St. Ursula was a British princess who went on 
a pilgrimage and was slain at Cologne by the Huns—the 
genuine original Huns. The legend says she took with 
her ten companions each a thousand maid servants. 
This is a suspiciously large retinue even for a princess, 
and the higher critics have suggested that the legend 
grew out of a typographical error, that there were really 
only eleven martyrs, or perhaps only two, Ursula and a 
girl named Undecimilla. But these questions did not 
bother Columbus and he died happy thinking that he 

-had got names enough to go around the Caribbean Sea 
no matter how many islands there turned out to be. 

Now the Virgin Islands would be a pretty and appro- 
priate name for the islands we get from Denmark, but 
unfortunately the name includes not only St. Thomas, 
St. Croix and St. John, but also the Isla de Vieques and 
Culebra, which we got from Spain with Porto Rico, and 
half a dozen British islands. 

On the whole we can think of no better name than the 
Lincoln Islands, since Lincoln just before his assassina- 
tion started the negotiations with Denmark that have 
now come to fruition. The natives celebrate Lincoln’s 
birthday now as well as their own Emancipation Day, 
and they would no doubt be proud to bear the name of 
one who did so much for their race. Altho Lincoln is: not 
a saint in the ecclesiastical sense, he has virtually been 
canonized in the calendar of American patriotism. 

If for any reason Lincoln is not thought a good name, 
we would suggest Seward, who visited the islands and 
carried on the negotiations after Lincoln’s death with 
great persistence tho without success. The Seward 
Islands would have the advantage of riming with the 
Leeward Islands—if we use the salt sea pronunciation. 
The name Leeward Islands is now applied to the Virgin 
Islands belonging to Great Britain, and to call the two 
groups, the Seward and the Leeward Islands, would af 
once connect them and distinguish them. 
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The most important 
legal point in our con- 
troversy with Ger- 
many is our old treaty with Prussia, 
for it is the chief documentary support 
to our claim for free passage for our 
ships on all seas. As we explained last 
week, the treaty negotiated in 1785 by 
Franklin, Jefferson and Adams went 
further in the way of protecting neu- 
tral rights than even The Hague con- 
ventions. In fact the United States re- 
fused to sign the Declaration of Paris 
in 1856 because it was a step backward, 
and even the recent Declaration of Lon- 
don did not come up to the stand 
taken by the United States and Prussia 
more than a century before. According 
to these treaties Germany has no right 
to prevent our ships from going to 
England, or even to search them if they 
are duly certificated as not carrying 
contraband or are under convoy of our 
warships. 

In an editorial of this issue we dis- 
cuss the bearing of Article XXIII of 
the Prussian-American treaty on the 
German ships in our harbors. When 
Ambassador Gerard was recalled from 
Berlin the German Government brought 
strong pressure upon him to induce him 
to sign a protocol for the elucidation 
ond expansion of Article XXIII, but 
Mr. Gerard refused on the ground that 
having been recalled he had no author- 
ity to negotiate any. treaty. 

The aim of the German proposals 
was to establish that: 

As a general rule German property in 
the United States and American property 
in Germany shall not be subject to seques- 
tration or liquidation or other compulsory 
alienation under other conditions than neu- 
tral property. 

It provides that patents and con- 
tracts shall not be invalidated; that 
Germans in America and Americans in 


German Treaty 
Proposals 


Germany shall not be interned in con- 
centration camps, but shall be allowed 
to continue their business even beyond 
the nine months stated in the existing 
treaty, and that merchant vessels be 
treated according to The Hague rules 
and not forced to depart except under 
safe conduct. 

After diplomatic relations had been 
severed the German Government tried 
to reopen negotiations on these ques- 
tions thru the Swiss Minister at Wash- 
ington, but President Wilson refused 
to listen unless Germany would first 
rescind her war zone order. 


As we explain in our 
editorial of this week 
the American treaty 
with Prussia consists of two parts; one 
applies when either party is at war with 
a third party and the other applies 
when Prussia and the United States 
are at war with one another. The first 
state of affairs exists now and we 
quoted last week Article XII providing 
for freedom of navigation for neutral 
vessels. But if we go to war with Ger- 
many then the second part of the treaty 
comes into effect of which the chief 
section is Article XXIII, so we quote 
it entire: 


Article XXIII 


ARTICLE XXIII 

If war should arise between the two con- 
tracting parties, the merchants of either 
country then residing in the other shall be 
allowed to remain nine months to collect 
their debts and settle their affairs, and may 
depart freely, carrying off all their effects 
without molestation or hindrance; and all 
women and children, scholars of every 
faculty, cultivators of the earth, artizans, 
manufacturers, and fishermen, unarmed 
and inhabiting unfortified towns, villages 
or places, and in gegeral all others whose 
occupations are for the common subsistence 
and benefit of mankind, shall be allowed to 
continue their respective employments, and 
shall not be molested in their persons, nor 
shall their houses or goods be burnt or 
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DIPLOMATS WITH DOUBLE DUTIES 


The Swiss Ambassador in Washington, Dr. Paul Ritter, is now in charge of Germany’s diplomatic 
interests here. And in Berlin United States affairs are taken care of by Senor de Bernabe, the 


Ambassador to Germany from Spain 
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THE GRBAT WAR 

February 12—Parliament asked for 
$2,750,000,000 more to carry on the 
war. Wilson refuses to consider 
German offer to reopen negotiation. 
Five ships sunk. 

February 13-—Bernstorff sails for 
Halifax. Four ships sunk. 

February 14—Scandinavian nations 
protest against German sea warfare, 
Five ships sunk. 

February 15—British capture 2000 
Turks at Kut-el-Amara. Germans 
attack in the Champagne. Six ships 
sunk. 

February 16—England reduces danger 
zone in North Sea. Seven ships sunk, 

February 17—British gain on Ancre 
Creek. Four ships sunk. 

February 18—Germany warns United 
States that armed American ships 
are liable to be attacked without 
warning. Three ships sunk. 




















otherwise destroyed, nor their fields wasted 
by the armed force of the enemy, into whose 
power by the events of war they may hap- 
pen to fall; but if anything is necessary 
to be taken from them for the use.of such 
armed force, the same shall be paid for at 
a reasonable price. 

The next section, Article XXIV, also 


deals with the state of war, and gives ° 


detailed directions as*to the humane 
treatment of prisoners of war. Since 
the treatment prescribed is that now 
universally recognized as proper, tho 
it has not been always observed in the 
present war, we need not quote it. It 
concludes with the remarkable sentence 
that we quote in our editorial stipulat- 
ing that Articles XXIII and XXIV shall 
not be annulled by war or under any 
other pretense. 


The British expect to 
The U-Boats have the German subma- 
rines under control in 
six weeks. The Germans expect to have 
Great Britain practically starved out 
in six weeks. It remains to be seen 
which is right, if either, for it is diffi- 
cult to interpret the meager reports re- 
ceived. From the British reports which 
we print in our diary of “The Great 
War” it will be seen that the past week 
compared with the preceding week 
shows a great falling off in the num- 
ber of ships sunk. The highest record 
of the U-boat war, February 6, was 14 
ships of an aggregate tonnage of 44,- 
457, but on February 17 this had 
dropt to four ships of 7485 tons. From 
February 1, when the German subma- 
rines began their new operations, to 
February 18 they had sunk, according 
to British figures, 240,000 tons of ship- 
ping, of which 180,000 was British, an 
average of about 10,000 tons a day. 
German reports reach this country 
but rarely now, but when they do they 
are considerably larger than the Brit- 
ish. For instance, on the 12th the Ger- 
mans claimed to have sunk seven 
steamers and three sailing vessels with 
a tonnage of 22,000, while the British 
admit the loss of only five vessels of 
8361 tons altogether. But the two 
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statements may not be so contradictory 
as they appear, for the vessels lost are 
not always reported on the day they 
are sunk, 

The Germans calculated that if they 
could sink 33,000 tons a day they 
would win. But they did not come up 
to this mark except on February 6 and 
7, so on this estimation their U-boat 
campaign is so far a failure. The cru- 
cial question is whether they have yet 
put forward their maximum effort. An 
English paper suggests that they are 
holding off until Bernstorff is safely 
thru the British lines. Others suggest 
that the Germans are waiting until 
their land campaign begins in the 
spring. It is also possible that the few- 
ness of their victims is due to the 
scarcity of shipping in the war zone. 
During the past week most of the ships 
sunk were British, whereas in the first 
days of February neutrals figured 
largely in the list. This would indicate 
that neutral shipping was not ventur- 
ing out much, and we know that such 
was the case in America. This would 
for the time being have the same effect 
as sinking them in achieving the Ger- 
man purpose of cutting off food sup- 
plies from England. 

The chief factor in the problem is 
unknown, that is how many German 
submarines the British have sunk or 
caught in their big steel nets. The Brit- 
ish admiralty has from the first pur- 
sued a policy of silence on this point, 
probably thinking that it would have a 
more depressing effect upon the Ger- 
man mind to send out submarine after 
submarine and nevcr hear from them, 
than if their fate was known. Doubt- 
less many of them have been lost at 
sea thru some accident without the 
knowledge of either party. It is ru- 
mored, however, that the British have 
captured or sunk more than a hundred 
submarines. The German navy yards 
are supposed to be turning out subma- 
rines at the rate of one a week or 
faster. Prince von Biilow recently said 
that the German and Austrian subma- 
rines numbered 220. On the other hand 
a French naval officer, Admiral De- 
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IN THE MINES OF BELGIUM 


Women and girls, under German direction, are taking the places of many of the Belgian men 
deported to work in Germany. In the mines particularly work is being pushed to capacity 


gouy, estimates that they have 150. 
How many of these have been engaged 
in the German war zone during Febru- 
ary and how many have been lost are 
questions upon which the public is in 
absolute ignorance. 

We are not much better informed as 
to the extent of the injury done to 
British shipping. Admiral Lord Beres- 
ford stated to Parliament that “we 
have' lost since the beginning of the 
war four million tons of shipping. 
Three million tons which have been 
lost have been more or less adequately 
filled.” But the Glasgow Herald states 
that shipbuilding in the United King- 
dom amounted to 650,000 tons in 1915 
and 582,000 tons in 1916. The total ton- 
nage of English shipping is twelve or 
fifteen million. 


sas An American four-mast- 
The Sinking ed schooner, the ““Lyman 
of the “Law’ W. Law,” was over- 
hauled by a submarine in the Mediter- 
ranean on February 12 and set fire by 
a bomb. The crew of nine went off in 
two boats and landed safely at Cagliari, 
Sardinia. The schooner was chartered 
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SNOWBOUND: A MODERN VERSION 
Ten inches of snow and the strongest west wind in several years combined to make trouble recently 
for sixty miles of railroad in Wyoming. Each passenger train had to be convoyed by a rotary plow 
to dig out the track, sometimes accomplished after an hour’s delay—in one case a four-day job. 
he rotary in this photograph looks dead, but it is scattering the snow 200 feet to windward 


by an Italian firm in New York and 
was carrying a cargo of box shooks 
for making lemon crates. She had left 
Stockton Springs, Maine, on January 
9 for Palermo. The cargo was valued 
at $31,200 and insured. 

The “Law” case is of more im- 
portance than would appear from the 
comparatively slight loss for it may be 
the “overt act” on which President 
Wilson threatened strong measures. It 
is a debatable question how far our 
responsibility holds for Americans who 
embark upon a belligerent vessel car- 
rying munitions or other contraband, 
but the “Lyman W. Law” was Ameri- 
can-built and manned by Yankee sail- 
ors, with the exception of a negro 
cook from Jamaica, The cargo of their 
lumber, tho billed to a belligerent port, 
could not in any sense be called con- 
traband. On the other hand the Presi- 
dent’s threat was addressed to Germany 
and the submarine, tho flying no flag, 
is said to have been Austrian. There 
has been little complaint hitherto about 
Austrian methods of warfare, and in 
this case the crew appear to have been 
given opportunity to escape. The 
schooner seems to have been attacked 
near tho not in the free lane prescribed 
by the German-Austrian note for ships 
bound for Greece, but this would not 
matter much since the United States 
does not recognize the legality of the 
danger zones designated. 


Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark, acting togcther in 
accordance with thcir agree- 
ment at the beginning of the war, have 
despatched a joint note to Germany 
protesting against the proposed subma- 
rine warfare as contrary to interna- 
tional law and an infringement of the 
rights of neutral commerce. The note 
points out that a belligerent has no 
right to prohibit peaceful navigation in 
zones distant from the enemy’s coast, 
or to sink a neutral ship unless it 
offers resistance or tries to escape. The 
Scandinavian countries reserve freedom 
of action in case of loss of life or 
property. 

The Chinese Republic has gone far- 


Neutral 
Protests 
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ther than any of the other neutrals in 
following the example of the United 
States, and has likewise threatened to 
break off diplomatic relations. The 
Chinese note reads in part as follows: 

China, therefore, protests energetically 


to Germany against the measures pro- 
claimed on February 1 and sincerely hopes 
that the rights of neutral states will be 
respected and that the said measures will 


not be carried out. If contrary to expecta- 
tion this protest is ineffective China will 


be constrained, to its profound regret, to 
sever diplomatic relations. It is unneces- 
sary to add that China's action is dictated 
by a desire for further peace and the main- 
tenance of international law. 

The Swiss Government complains 


that nearly all the ports thru which 
Switzerland can receive food and raw 
materials are covered by the blockade 
proclaimed by Germany. The note con- 
tinues: 

The maritime blockade by the Govern- 


ment of the German Empire follows a series 
of measures taken during the war by both 
arties of belligerents in opposition to the 
aw of nations and international agreement, 
by which our liberty of action in economic 
matters is already restricted and against 
which we have vainly raised our voice. In 
such circumstances this blockade is all the 
more pressing and more weighty with con- 
sequences. 


In compliance or at least in accord- 
ance with the protest of Holland the 
British Admiralty has curtailed the 
“dangerous area’ which it defined on 
January 25. (See map on page 253 of 
our issue of February 12.) The long tri- 
angle stretching from the Danish coast 
clear across the North Sea to the Eng- 
lish coast has been cut off so as to 
leave a free lane between the British 
and the German war-zones thru which 
ships may pass southward to Holland. 
The British blockade in front of the 
German coast remains, but the coasts 
of Holland and Denmark are left open. 


Congress and Senator La Follette, of 
the Crisis Wisconsin, has _intro- 
duced a resolution to 
prohibit the arming of American mer- 
chant vessels. La Follette is perhaps the 
most outspoken of a small group of ex- 
treme pacifists in the Senate who hope by 
this means to avoid war with Germany. 
Other Senators insist that since Ger- 
many has not promised to spare un- 
armed merchant ships their only chance 
for safety is to arm. Several brief and 
informal but very bitter debates on 
the international crisis have occurred 
in the House of Representatives. Rep- 
resentative Gardner, of Massachusetts, 
has borne the brunt of the battle on 
behalf of the war party, while Repre- 
sentative Moore, of Pennsylvania, and 
the Republican floor leader, Mr. Mann, 
of Illinois, have been the most active 
champions of the pacifists. On one occa- 
sion the dispute waxed so fierce that 
the House voted to strike from the 
record charges leveled by Representa- 
tive Bailey, of Pennsylvania, against 
Representative Gardner. 

The so-called neutrality laws which 
the Senate now has under discussion 
have encountered sharp criticism by 
Senator Cummins, of Iowa, on the 
ground that the stringent prohibitions 
against the revelation of military se- 
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crets would prevent any public discus- 
sion of national unpreparedness. Other 
Senators pointed out that the provis- 
ions against espionage were so sweep- 
ing as to endanger the liberty of 
innocent people who might unwittingly 
enter a prohibited area. An executive 
order, which has already been approved 
by President Wilson, gives the Gover- 
nor of the Panama Canal Zone author- 
ity to exclude or expel any person 
whose presence is considered danger- 
ous to the safety of the Canal. 

On February 13, the “Frederik VIII” 
left Hoboken with Count Johann von 
Bernstorff and his suite. A large and 
friendly crowd thronged the water 
front to bid the ex-ambassador good 
speed. Some two hundred German con- 
suls and diplomatic attachés sailed by 
the same ship. 

The “peace leak” investigation of 
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MEXICO’S NEW AMBASSADOR 
Ignacio Binollas, who was one of Carranza’s rep- 
resentatives on the Mexican-American joint 
commission, is to present his credentials at 
Washington next week as United States Ambas- 
sador from Mexico. When he is officially received 
by our Government the formalities of restored 
relationship between Mexico and the United 
States will be complete, since our Ambassador, 
Henry P. Fletcher, has already been sent to 
Mexico and our troops have been withdrawn 


the advance information alleged to 
have been secured by certain finan- 
ciers of President Wilson’s peace over- 
tures has dragged on for several weeks 
without any very significant result, 
altho it appears established that the 
gossip of official Washington managed 
to reach the ears of certain specula- 
tors. But the public interest in the 
investigation has rapidly waned in the 
presence of the new submarine crisis. 
Those who take an interest in the un- 
covering of “conspiracies” have a new 
peace leak to occupy their attention. 
Dr. George Barthelme, a correspond- 
ent of the Cologne Gazette, desired 
to send to his paper a message convey- 
ing the wish of the United States to 
avoid war. Dr. George Kirchway, for- 
mer dean of the Columbia Law School, 
interested himself in the matter and 
secured for Dr. Barthelme an interview 
with Secretary of the Navy Daniels. 
Secretary Daniels, who has general 
charge of the censorship of wireless 
messages, passed the dispatch and per- 
mitted its transmission to Germany. 
Before the message was sent several 
passages were eliminated, but one that 
remained assured the German people 
“from high sources, whose identity 
cannot be disclosed” that the Presi- 
dent’s recent message to Congress did 
not mean that the American govern- 
ment desired war with Germany. Mr. 
William Jennings Bryan knew of the 
dispatch and helped secure “or it the 
consideration of Secretary Daniels. 


Many Americans have 
suggested a league of 
the neutral nations, but 
few imagined that the initiative would 
come from a nation so remote from the 
European conflict and of so little weight 
in international politics as the republic 
of Mexico. On February 12, a note from 
the de facto government of Mexico to 
the United States and to all other neu- 
trals was made public. This note de- 
plored the misery and bloodshed which 


Carranza Asks 
Embargo 


the Great War had caused and sug-. 


gested that the neutral nations make a 
joint proposal to the belligerent powers 
to end the conflict either by direct nego- 
tiation or by accepting the friendly 
mediation of the neutrals. The note 
proceeds to suggest that if within a 
reasonable time peace cannot be estab- 
lished by this means the neutral coun- 
tries should refuse to the belligerents 
all merchandise useful for war, and 
even stop traffic with these nations 
altogether until the end of the war is 
achieved. 

This astonishing diplomatic paper is 
regarded as the product of German in- 
fluence. If the neutrals agree to the 
proposed embargo, only the Entente 
Allies will greatly suffer since the Cen- 
tral Powers are in any case cut off 
from the ordinary traffic of the world 
by the British blockade. If Mexico alone 
should declare an embargo against all 
belligerents it would at least cut off 
that part of the oil supply of the Allies 
which is now imported from the Tam- 
pico oil fields. Great Britain could not 
interfere to protect the Mexican oil 
trade without running counter to the 
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(C) international Film 


IN THE AIR 


Two new ideas exhibited at the recent Aero Show in New York, the first of its kind ever held in this country. The limousine with wings is a Curtiss 

machine, of probable tho hardly proved practicability. At any rate it was one of the most popular features of the show—particularly from the femi- 

nine viewpoint. The crowd that hung around the Davis non-recoil gun was rather more masculine, exceedingly interested in the possibilities of a 

gun that will fire both ways at once. Instead of being closed at the breach end the Davis gun is left open and a charge of fine lead shot fired from 

this end, with a momentum equal to that of the projectile fired from the forward end. The chief advantage of this means of taking up the recoil is 
a reduction in the weight of the gun and an increased accuracy of firing 


principles of the Monroe Doctrine, and 
risking the displeasure of the United 
States. But it is doubtful if the Mexi- 
can government will persist in its em- 
bargo plan unless the United States 
will lend it moral support. 

Secretary of War Baker announces 
that orders have been sent to General 
Funston to send all the remaining 
national guard units from the Mexican 
border to their home states for imme- 
diate muster out of the national service. 
By the end of March it is expected that 
no militia will remain in active service. 
It is somewhat remarkable that the 
withdrawal should be now ordered since 
disturbances on the border have recent- 
ly increased rather than diminished. 
Villista rebels occupy the parts of 
Northern Mexico recently policed by 
American soldiers, and there have been 
a few minor skirmishes between isolated 
insurgent bands and the Americans. On 
February 13 a band of armed Mexicans 
crost the border, raided a_ ranch, 
killed three Mormon cowboys and took 
prisoners for ransom. General Salazar 
is thought to be behind the raid and to 
plan new invasions of American soil. 
José Murguia, a general attached to 
the de facto government, is in pursuit 
of Salazar. 

The American Government seems con- 
fident in the ability of First Chief Car- 
ranza to cope with his present difficul- 
ties. The de facto government of Mexico 
has appointed as ambassador to the 
United States Ignacio Bonillas, one of 
Carranza’s representatives on the Mexi- 
can-American Joint Commisison, and 
Mr. Fletcher, the American ambassa- 
dor to Mexico is proceeding to his post 
of office. This exchange of ambassadors 
means the resumption of normal diplo- 
matic relations between the two coun- 
tries. As a consequence of the American 
embargo upon arms the Mexican gov- 
ernment has been driven to foreign 
markets to secure the munitions of war 
essential to the campaign against Villa 
and his partizans. A Mexican commis- 
sion has just completed an agreement 


for the purchase of arms in Japan. It 
is said that the Mexicans also at- 
tempted to buy ships -but that the 
Japanese would not sell. 


On February 138, a 
naval appropriation 
bill authorizing the 
expenditure of more than $368,000,000 
passed the House of Representatives by 
a vote of 354 to 22. Most of the little 
navy minority were Democrats and 
among them was the majority leader of 
the House, Mr. Kitchin of North Caro- 
lina. This naval budget, the largest in 
the history of the country, is the second 
installment of the three-year building 
program which Congress authorized 
last year. The bill provides for the pur- 
chase of airship patents, for the devel- 
opment of aviation stations, for the im- 


Eleventh Hour 
Preparedness 

















Presse Illustrating 


IN CHARGE OF AIR DEFENSE 
The recently appointed head of the United States 
Aviation Corps is Lt. Col. George O. Squier, 
previously United States military attaché at 
London. Lt. Col. Squier has been captain of the 
army signal corps and was in command of the 
cableship ‘‘Burnside” during the laying of the 
Philippine cable-telegraph system in 1900 


provement of navy yards and for the 
construction of warships of various 
types. In time of war the Government 
is empowered to commandeer private 
shipyards and munitions plants. The 
sub-committee of the Senate Naval Af- 
fairs Committee has decided to add to 
the House bill many new appropri- 
ations, including a lump sum of $150,- 
000,000 to expedite construction and to 
meet any emergency which might arise 
before Congress could again meet to 
vote the necessary funds. 

Army questions are interesting Con- 
gress and the President as well as 
naval preparedness; but with this dif- 
ference, that there is no large group in 
either branch of Congress opposed to a 
large building program for the navy, 
whereas there is the greatest diversity 
of opinion as regards the army. The 
Army General Staff has laid before the 
War Department a plan for universal 
military service more drastic even than 
the Chamberlain bill in that it requires 
a full year of military training instead 
of six months only. President Wilson is 
giving the plan his fullest consider- 
ation, but whether he will decide to in- 
dorse the principle of universal service 
or not is still an open question. Even 
should the President approve, Congress 
would probably be disinclined to make 
such a revolutionary change in the mili- 
tary system of the country except in 
time of actual war. 

The National Defense Council has 
selected chairmen for seven special 
committees: Medicine, Dr. Franklin H. 
Martin, of Chicago; Labor, Samuel 
Gompers; Transportation, Daniel Wil- 
lard, of Baltimore; Science and Re- 
search, Dr. Hollis Godfrey, of Philadel- 
phia; Raw Materials, Bernard Baruch, 
of New York; Munitions, Howard E. 
Coffin, of Detroit; Supplies, Julius 
Rosenwald, of Chicago. These are the 
men who will be the agents of the na- 
tion if it becomes necessary to mobilize 
American industries and resources. The 
executive committee of the American 
Railway Association has organized a 
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WHEN A SUBMARINE SUNK THE “IVERNIA” 


A remarkable photograph: the survivors of the British Transport “Ivernia’” which was torpedoed in the Mediterranean. Most of the men crowded 
together on the life rafts until they were picked up by a passing trawler 


special committee on national defense 
which will coéperate with the National 
Defense Council in securing the assist- 
ance of every railroad in the country in 
the event of a national crisis. 

The Federal Reserve Board is plan- 
ning to conserve the financial resources 
of the nation in instant readiness for 
any sudden strain upon them which 
may come as a result of international 
complications. There are at present on 
deposit with Federal Reserve agents 
some three hundred million dollars in 
cash and a reserve of twice that sum is 
available in Washington. As a precau- 
tionary measure the Federal Reserve 
Board has requested the engraving of 
a large additional sum of reserve notes 
which will be ready for use in case the 
need should arise. The Government is 
reassuring depositors of foreign birth 
that it will not confiscate their bank 
accounts .a time of war. 


a The close election in the 
pry Rano Cuban republic threatens 

to thrust the island back 
into that unhappy condition of inter- 
nal anarchy which brought on the 
Spanish-American War and which, in 
later times, has more than once com- 
pelled the United States to intervene 
in Cuban affairs. President Menocal, 
leader of the Conservative party, is 
candidate for reélection and believes 
that he was lawfully chosen in the 
presidential election of last November. 
But Dr. Alfredo Zayas, the Liberal 
candidate, is equally certain that he 
was then elected president. In order to 
settle the question a special election 
was ordered in the Provinces of Santa 
Clara and Oriente and set for the 
14th of February. The Liberals, how- 
ever, did not trust the government to 
conduct the special election honestly, 
in view of the fact that the existing 
administration had enough at stake to 
tempt it to use corrupt methods. Ex- 
president Gomez, a Liberal leader, de- 
manded that officials in charge of the 
election be removed and more impar- 
tial men be substituted. President Meno- 
cal denied that the government in- 
tended to exercise any undue influence 
over the election and refused to alter 
the existing arrangements. 
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The election was not suffered to pass 
off quietly. On the eve of the voting 
four lieutenants of the Cuban army 
were arrested on the charge of a con- 
spiracy to kidnap President Menocal. 
The arrests were followed by local 
outbreaks and rioting in various parts 
of the republic, and the government 
issued a decree calling for volunteers 
to crush the rebellion. But not all of 
the regular Cuban army were loyal to 
the government; in many places army 
officers as well as civilian officials went 
over to the side of the insurrection. 
The greater part of the province of 
Santiago broke away from the govern- 
ment, and in several provinces Liberal 
politicians became guerrilla leaders 
and took command of insurgent bands, 
Orestes Ferrara, the Liberal Speaker 
of the Cuban House of Representatives, 
demanded that President Menocal re- 
sign, but this he indignantly refused 
to do. 

The United States Government has 
no intention of remaining neutral 
during the revolution. The so-called 
“Platt amendment” gives this nation 
wide powers of intervention to restore 
order and to protect life and property. 
The sympathies of Washington are 
wholly with the existing Cuban govern- 
ment; partly because President Wilson 
believes that the United States should 
encourage Latin American republics to 
abandon their evil tradition of settling 
their political conflicts on the battle- 
field instead of at the polls, and partly 
because a revolution so near our shores 
would demand the attention of our 
army and navy at a time when inter- 
national affairs of far graver import 
need all our watchfulness. It is even 
rumored, whether justly or not, that 
Germans and German sympathizers are 
aiding the rebellion in order to distract 
our attention from the submarine 
campaign. 

Secretary of State Lansing has sent 
an urgent and eloquent appeal to the 
Cuban people to solve their political 
problems in a peaceable and constitu- 
tional manner, reminding them that the 
United States has faced and solved 
similar difficulties in the course of our 
own history. The American government 
is giving the Cuban government ma- 


terial as well as moral support and is 
supplying the republic with arms and 
ammunition. 


On February 16 the 
Senate Passes much contested post- 

Postal Bill office appropriation bill 
passed the United States Senate. The 
measure carries over $330,000,000. It 
has already been approved by the 
House of Representatives, but there 
will be a conference on the changes 
introduced into the bill while it was 
before the Senate. 

The most contested provision bars 
from the mails all letters, postal 
cards, circulars, newspapers and publi- 
cations of every kind advertising in- 
toxicating drinks if sent to any address 
within a state or territory in which it 
is unlawful to advertise or solicit 
orders for such drinks. The penalty 
for disregarding this prohibition may 
be a fine not to exceed one thousand 
dollars and imprisonment not to exceed 
one year; the penalty originally pro- 
vided was even more severe, but it was 
modified by common consent. An im- 
portant effect of the bill will doubtless 
be to induce all newspapers and maga- 
zines of national scope to refuse liquor 
advertisements in order not to lose 
their circulation in prohibition states. 
Another provision prohibits the ship- 
ment of intoxicating liquors into any 
state which does not allow their manu- 
facture or sale. 

An attempt to suspend the Senate 
rules to permit the consideration of 
amendments increasing the postage 
rates on newspapers and periodicals 
and reducing them on local letter mail 
failed by a vote of 37 to 34. The main 
arguments emphasized by the oppon- 
ents of the change were the heavy bur- 
dens now endured by publishers in 
consequence of the advanced cost of 
print paper and the lack of time re- 
maining for adequate consideration of 
the question during the present session. 
Another proposed change which met 
defeat was Postmaster General Burle- 
son’s plan to abolish or reduce the 
pneumatic tube service in the large 
cities. This was negatived by 45 votes 
to 25, the vote not following party 
lines. 
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The principal news- 
print paper manufac- 

of Paper turers have proposed 
that the Federal Trade Commission 
shall determine a reasonable price for 
paper from the ist of March to the 
[st of September of this year. The 
offer of the paper manufacturers is the 
outcome of an investigation into the 
cost of news print paper which the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has been con- 
ducting for the last eight months. In its 
public statement the commission as- 
serts that as a result of public hearings 
and the work of economists, account- 
ants and experts it had ascertained that 
the paper shortage was in a measure 
artificial, that prices were excessive 
and that competition had practically 
ceased to exist. The facts established 
by this investigation were turned over 
to the Department of Justice in order 
that it might institute prosccutions un- 
der the provisions of the anti-trust law. 
By the present agreement the Fcderal 
Trade Commission is requested to de- 
termine the increased cost of paper 
production and the price which a hun- 
dred pounds of paper should bear at 
the mill in view of the expense of pro- 
duction and other relevant consider- 
ations. The manufacturers are to carry 
out existing contracts even if at lower 
prices than those allowed by the com- 
mission, but they will limit each con- 
tract purchaser to his necessary re- 
quirements only and sell to customers 
who have not yet concluded contracts 
only sufficient paper to meet their 
imperative needs. The manufacturers 
have also promised to codperate with 
the commission to work out some feas- 
ible plan for securing relief to the small 
publishers, and enabling them to obtain 
news print paper at practically the same 
rate as that enjoyed by the larger pub- 
lishers. 


Fixing the Price 


: On February 14 the 
Otte Women Ohio Senate passed the 

Win Reynolds bill giving 
women the privilege of voting for presi- 
dential electors. The measure had al- 
ready passed the House and is sure to 
secure the approval of the Governor. 
Illinois was the pioneer in the granting 
of woman suffrage by legislative enact- 
ment instead of by constitutional 
amendment. Woman suffrage in this 
form, of course, does not extend to the 
state offices which have been created 
by the state constitution and the fran- 
chise for which can only be altered by 
amending it. A constitutional amend- 
ment in Ohio necessitates a referendum 
of the electorate and the voters of Ohio 
have twice defeated a woman suffrage 
amendment at the polls. Of course 
woman suffragists regard presidential 
suffrage as an anomalous intermediate 
stage and continue their agitation for 
complete equality, but they appreciate 
the importance of such partial victories 
as increasing the influence of women 
in national politics. Counting the presi- 
dential suffrage states of Illinois, North 
Dakota and Ohio, together with the 
eleven complete suffrage states, we find 
that women share with men the election 
of 120 presidential electors out of a 

















JOHN WESLEY HILL 


The newly-elected Chancellor of Lincoln Memo- 
rial University, Cumberland Gap, Tennessee, 
which was the scene of one of the most ‘notable 
of this year’s Lincoln’s Birthday celebrations 


total of 531 electors for the whole na- 
tion. An amendment to the Porto Rican 
citizenship bill which may be accepted 
by Congress would permit women as 
well as men to vote who are able to 

















© International Film 
THAT FLIVVER SUBMARINE 

Cartoonists have jeered and conservative manu- 
facturers have scoffed at Henry Ford’s plan for 
@ dne-man submarine. But “the pill on a pole” 
seems to be as invulnerable to jokes as “‘the tin 
Lizzie,” and perhaps it may prove as prac- 
ticable’ At any rate, this sample, tied up for 
inspection, looks rather neat to a landlubber 


read and write either Spanish or Eng- 
lish. There is much discussion as to 
what shall be the qualifications for the 
suffrage in the Danish West Indies 
when they pass into the possession of 
the United States. In Denmark women 
may vote at all elections, and in the 
popular referendum which approved 
the sale of the Danish islands both 


\ 


sexes took part; many Americans hold, © 
therefore, that it would be a step baek- | 


ward to confine the franchise to the 
men of the islands. 


Last year the 
Germans 
opened the 
spring campaign on February 21 by an 
attack on Verdun. It seems probable 
that if the weather permits this sea- 
son’s campaign may start about as 
early, altho where is still in the dark. 
Indications are pointing to the west 
rather than the east as the scene of 
the titanic struggle which is expected 
to decide the war. The German troops 
which were employed in the conquest of 
Rumania are being transported west. 
The London Times military expert es- 
timates that the Germans had 130 divi- 
sions on the western front in the fall, 
and that they have brought from the 
Balkans some ten divisions. He sur- 
mizes that the new German law which 
gives to the Government the right to 
mobilize all able-bodied men between 
16 and 60 will enable them to raise 
some twenty fresh divisions. A division 
contains about 14,000 combatants, 

If the Germans take the offensive 
this year as they have in the past it 
seems likely that the German Crown 
Prince will be given another chance to 
retrieve the reputation he lost at Ver- 
dun. He recently renewed his efforts to 
take the hills on the other side of the 
Meuse from Verdun, and on February 
15 he delivered a sharp attack west of 
this, on the old Champagne battlefield. 
In this charge the Germans penetrated 
four lines of French trenches on a front 
of a mile and a half, and captured 858 
prisoners and twenty machine guns. 

The French have not undertaken any 
offensive so far this year, but the Brit- 
ish pound away persistently in the 
angle between the Semme and the 
Ancre. Since the beginning of the year 
they have advanced their line about 
three-quarters of a mile on the average 
along a front of nearly six miles, and 
captured 2000 prisoners. The Germans 
are giving way gradually in this sector 
without stubbornly contesting every 
foot of ground and making repeated 
counter-attacks to regain it as they did 


Opening the Campaign 
in’France 


‘last year. This may be interpreted as 
a weakening of their power, but. Brit- | 


ish military critics are disposed to sus- 
pect that they are merely falling back 
upon the shorter line of strong en- 
trenchments which they are known to 
have prepared for such an emergency. 
The British are, confident of their abil- 
ity to smash these fortifications as they 
have the old line, and with less expen- 
diture of time and men. In their recent 
raids on the German trenches the 
British have brought back more prison- 
ers than they lost men. 
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1E in the United States trace our origin 
to ne one nationality. While our original 
settlers before the Revolutionary War 
were the English, Spanish, French and 
‘Mil Germans, since then every nationality on 
ii the face of the earth has contributed 
more or less to the upbuilding of our 
__ country. The greatness of America and 
the position which it holds in the world today are due to no 
one of these races, but to the contributions of all. Our 
country has been rightly called the melting pot of the 
world. Here all races become Americans. 

A war with the mother country of any of our fellow- 
citizens should make the rest of us exceedingly charitable 
and liberal towards these fellow citizens in all our dealings. 
We should take especial care to guard ourselves from tak- 
ing an attitude of suspicion towards them. We should 
always act on the assumption, stated in some of our 
German-American newspapers, “They are now American 
citizens, and they should be treated as American citizens.” 
Of course, if any overt acts should be committed the 
offenders will be punished. 

My feeling is, however, that in case of a war with Ger- 
many we should find that some of the very strongest uphold- 
ers of our Government would be our German-American citi- 
zens, whether naturalized or not. I cannot conceive of any 
German here wishing to see America worsted. There are 
many reasons why we should feel confident of the patriotism 
of our German population. 

In the first place, the Germans have come to this country 
to better their condition, and statistics show that no part 
of our population have prospered more generally or con- 
tributed more to the prosperity of the community. Success- 
ful Germans will be found in every class of our population: 
our bankers, our manufacturers, our farmers, our educa- 
tors, our musicians, our scientists, our skilled mechanics, 
and these classes all add to our law-abiding citizens. 

Second, a large number of our German population came 
to this country to escape the very institution for which Ger- 
many now predominantly stands before the world—her mil- 
itary system. They do not believe that a nation should be 
dominated by its military caste—they believe that the army 
and the navy should be subject to the civil authorities. 

Third, while those whose early life was spent in Germany 
naturally have an affection for the home country—just as 
Englishmen have for England, Frenchmen for France and 
the Spaniard for Spain—this affection is not so dominating 
or so unaffected by reason as to lead the German to stand 
by Germany, right or wrong, or to approve of unlawful 
acts which she may commit. 

Another thing for us to remember, too, is that the major 
part of our German population is not of recent immigration, 
but has been here for at least a full generation, and their 
German ideas and feelings are honeycombed, so to speak, 
by American influences. 

I feel, therefore, that we have no reason to doubt the loy- 
alty of our German fellow citizens, in any event. I have also 
confidence in the sanity and tolerance of all Americans. As 
a people, we must bear in mind, in case of a war, that the 
war is with the German Government, and not with the 
German people. 

Japan, notwithstanding her stand with the Allies and 
against Germany, is not only allowing the Germans within 
her borders to transact their business and go about their 
work unmolested, but, she is treating these Germans with 
especial courtesy and graciousness, considering that these 
Germans are her guests. Surely America can be even more 
just and generous to our fellow citizens of German descent. 

New York City 
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ALMOST never has citizenship involved 
harder tasks for any group of people than 
it involves at present for German-Amer- 
A\icans. For they are confronted with the 
wi task of living up to their oath of alle- 
giance to America in a dispute which 
makes war between the’ country of their 
fathers and the country of their children 
a threatening, if not unavoidable, catastrophe. 

As long as this catastrophe has not actually happened, 
the most pressing task for German-Americans seems to me 
to try their utmost to prevent it. They owe it to their oath 
of allegiance to America to do so. For they more clearly 
than any other class of American citizens must feel what 
a nameless calamity such a war would be for the United 
States. For obvious reasons, the great mass of German- 
Americans are fervently on the side of Germany in 
the European war. An alliance between this country and 
the enemies of Germany would therefore seem to them a 
crushing blow to their own most cherished feelings; it 
would make it extremely difficult for them to codperate in 
the same friendly spirit as before with the political parties 
responsible for the alignment of this country on the side of 
Germany’s opponents. Racial embitterment and resentment 
would poison public life in town, state, and Union. The very 
foundation of our national existence, freedom from racial 
rivalry and hatred, would be endangered. Knowing all this, 
the German-Americans should consider it their first duty to 
the country of their adoption to preserve it from the fatal 
effects of tribal strife by helping to stop its source: Amer- 
ican participation in the European war. 

The oath of allegian¢ge does not absolve a citizen from the 
duty to criticize what seem to him mistakes in the conduct 
of our public affairs; on the contrary, it makes such criti- 
cism a part of citizenship. It is therefore not only a right 
but a duty of German-Americans to criticize frankly what- 
ever steps taken or omitted by our Government may seem 
to them to bring the danger of war nearer. They ought to 
insist, in private and in public, that the danger of war might 
have been averted altogether, if our Government had issued 
a warning to Americans against traveling or taking service 
on belligerent ships; just as a few years ago it issued a 
warning against settling in Mexico. They ought to insist 
that such a warning be issued even now, at the eleventh 
hour. And they ought to insist that the policies of our Gov- 
ernment in the critical months to come be confined to the 
protection of American vessels on the high seas. In taking 
this stand they will find themselves at one with large masses 
of the American people, irrespective of racial affiliations. 

The German-Americans, it seems to me, should refrain 
at the present moment from special protestations of loyalty. 
Their whole history, from the Revolutionary War until 
today, has proved their sturdy and undivided citizenship. 
That in the European conflict their sympathies are ardently 
with Germany does not encroach upon their citizenship. Loud 
proclamations of American loyalty would only tend to cast 
a doubt upon their motives. They must show, and I trust 
they will show, by their whole conduct that they are guided 
in the present crisis by the one thought of America’s wel- 
fare. And they will have conferred the greatest blessing 
upon our whole nation, if in common with all other patriots 
not carried away by partizan passion, they succeed in keep- 
ing the United States out of a war the fundamental issues 
of which must be fought out by Europe. 

But perhaps it is now too late; perhaps the dread event 
of war between America and Germany is bound to come. 
In that case German-Americans will remember that their 
oath of allegiance to this country knows no reservations. 

Gilbertsville, New York 
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IVE us the nigger or we'll 
hang the judge,” was the cry 
of the mob which thronged the 
street in front of the New 
Murray Hotel, at Murray, Kentucky, 
on the morning of January 10. -The 
mob had just broken up a sitting of the 
Circuit Court of the Third Judicial 
District, Commonwealth of Kentucky, 
because the presiding judge had spir- 
ited Lube Martin, an ignorant, penni- 
less and friendless negro out of the 
county overnight to protect him from 
their fury. Judge Charles H. Bush had 
gone to his room in the hotel and the 
mob had followed him. 

“Bring back the nigger,” they in- 
sisted—for, in the choice lexicon of the 
“po’ white trash,” there is no such 
word as negro. The mob not only filled 
the street in front of the hostelry, but 
crowded into the office and patroled the 
hall upstairs, its spokesmen incessantly 
repeating the blood-cry, “We'll hang 
the nigger or we'll hang the judge.” 

But they didn’t hang the judge. That 
was because Judge Charles H. Bush, 
after being besieged in his hotel’ room 
for two hours, gave the order to “bring 
back the nigger.” 

And they didn’t hang the negro. 
That was because Governor A. O. Stan- 


‘ley sent the mob word that he would 


give them the opportunity “to hang the 
Governor of the Commonwealth first 
and then wreak their vengeance on the 
negro later,” and made good the 
promise. 


GOVERNOR STANLEY 


THE GOVERNOR AND THE MOB 


BY THOMAS RANDOLPH 








Thomas Randolph is not the 
real name of the author, a corre- 
spondent of a leading Kentucky 
paper, for there is still so much 
mob ugliness in Murray that he 
found it wise to use a pseudonym 
in collecting evidence for this ar- 
ticle. “I think I talked with half 
the population of Murray,” he 
says, “and I received exactly the 
same story everywhere.” The story 
is a graphic contrast between the 
courage of one man and the cow- 
ardice of many.—THE EDITOR. 




















Lube Martin had committed three of- 
fenses which, in the opinion of some of 
the good citizens of Calloway County, 
Kentucky, in the heart of the famed 
“Black Patch” where the Night Riders 
were wont to make life a terror, could 
be adequately atoned for only when 
Lube was swung on a rope from a tree 
in the courthouse yard and when his 
body had been made the receptacle for 
a few hundred bullets, more or less. 
When Guthrie Diuguid, the town po- 
liceman of Murray, had conceived the 
idea that Lube had been hired to kill 
him, and had sent Lube word that he 
would kill him on sight, Lube had made 
it a point to “dodge” the policeman, 
and that was his first offense. When 
Diuguid, who then was an ex-police- 
man, had met him on the public high- 
way and taken four or five shots at 


him, Lube, seeing escape by means of 
further “dodging” impracticable, had 
killed him, and that was his second 
offense. And now, on January 9, Lube 
had committed the third offense, which 
so infuriated the mob that they were 
determined to hang the judge if the 
judge did not deliver Lube into their 
hands. That offense consisted in Lube’s 
sworn statement that he was unwilling 
to go to trial while the only witnesses 
who could swear his life had been 
threatened and that they saw him shoot 
in self defense were out of the state, 
and his consequent petition for a post- 
ponement in the date of the trial. 

The shooting had occurred in No- 
vember, and Martin was at once hur- 
ried to Hopkinsville for safe keeping. 

On the eighth day of January the 
grand jury of Calloway County was 
convened in Murray and a thousand or 
more citizens from out in the Black 
Patch, so called because of the famous 
black tobacco it produces, rode into 
the city to watch the wheels of justice 
turn round. Martin was promptly in- - 
dicted and his case was immediately 
docketed for trial the next day. How- 
ever, by means of a technicality pe- 
culiar to Kentucky State law, Martin’s 
attorney, J. P. Holt, obtained a continu- 
ance, for he knew it would never do to 
try him the next day, for the chances 
were a thousand to one that any jury 
from the Black Patch tobacco country 
would convict his client, and that if 
such a thing as an acquittal should 
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happen, Lube Martin would never get 
away from the courthouse yard alive. 

So when in the morning the thousand 
interested citizens came into Murray to 
see the wheels of justice grind, they 
were greeted upon opening of court by 
the official announcement that the trial 
of Lube Martin had been postponed to 
the next term of court since his attor- 
ncy had obtained a continuance, and 
that by order of Judge Charles H. Bush 
the prisoner had been taken to Hopkins- 
ville to be placed in the jail of Chris- 
tian County. 

When announcement of the continu- 
ance was made, with the added state- 
ment that the negro had been taken 
out of the county, pandemonium broke 
loose. Immediately the solid citizens be- 
came a mob. Thcy followed the judge 
to the hotel where he had gone after 
the court had adjourned. They filled the 
block, and low murmurings of dissatis- 
faction were frequently punctuated 
with angry cries of “Give us the nig- 
ger.” Loud-mouthed citizens walked 
back and forth, inciting the crowd to 
further agitation. 

Noses were' prest against the plate 
glass front of the New Murray Hotel, 
and when the door was opened the cry 
“Give us the nigger” became louder. 
Then the crowd entered the office and 
surged up the stairs. 

Judge Bush sent word to the mob 
several times that he would never order 
the negro brought back; that he would 
die first; and every such communica- 
tion incensed the mob still further, and 
they shouted that they would hang the 
judge. 


ITNESSES have said the mob 
W asmtere had blood in their eyes 

and that they had no doubt 
Judge Bush would have been hanged if 
he had not ordered the negro back. 
Anyway, the judge did order the negro 
back. When he did so he left the hotel 
and walked a block away to a bank, 
and the mob followed him into the 
bank. They watched him an hour or so, 
to make sure that he had not played 
them false. Then when they made sure 
the order had been given for the negro’s 
return, they went back into the coun- 
try, saying they would return the next 
morning when the negro was due. And 
it was at 8 o’clock that night that an 
anonymous law-abiding citizen (who 
was afraid to telephone from Murray) 
telephoned from Paris, Tennessee, to 
Governor Stanley, at the Seelbach Ho- 
tel in Louisville, telling him he believed 
the negro would be lynched the next 
morning, for he was being brought back 
from Hopkinsville. After a conference 
with several State officials who were in 
his room at the time, a course of pro- 
cedure to save the State of Kentucky 
from the degradation of another lynch- 
ing was agreed on. 

Governor Stanley immediately called 
up the New Murray Hotel and asked 
to speak to Judge Bush. Whoever it 
was that answered replied that he was 
Judge Bush, and said, “Yes, I issued 
an order for the return of the negro 
to Murray. I was compelled to do so to 
save my own life, the mob having 


threatened to blow me up with a bomb 
if I did not comply with its request.” 
Judge Bush now denies having made 
such a statement to the Governor or 
anybody else, or having talked with 
the Governor at all, but admits order- 
ing the negro back to Murray at the 
command of the mob. 

The state militia being on the Mex- 
ican border could not be sent to Mur- 
ray. Neither could a company be has- 
tily organized in Louisville, because 
there was no equipment nearer than the 
state arsenal, at Frankfort. All that 
could be done was for the Governor to 
keep the negro away from Murray 
(which he did by countermanding the 
judge’s order that he be brought back), 
then go and face the mob and, by the 
strength of his own manhood and the 
majesty of the office he held, send its 
members back home cowed and 
ashamed. And that was what he did. 


HEN the Governor reached Mur- 

ray he found that excitement had 

been so high that most of the 
stores had remained open all night. He 
visited many of them, amazing some of 
the citizens by telling them that the 
negro certainly would not be returned 
to Murray, and that he intended to face 
the mob himself in a few hours. Then 
he went to the hotel, held a conference 
with Judge Bush, Smith and a few 
others, and sent out invitations to all 
who might be in Murray at 9 o’clock to 
meet him at the courthouse. Many of 
Murray’s leading citizens were there, 
but the house was mainly filled with 
men from the Black Patch who had 
come back to be present when the negro 
was returned and perhaps to have a lit- 
tle fun, and who had gone inside “just 
to see the face” of the Governor who 
had dared oppose them. 

Governor Stanley did not mince his 
words. He began by telling them ‘that 
courthouses and reverence for law and 
order marked the one difference be- 
tween savage and civilized communi- 
ties. In the very second sentence he 
said: “If a man murders my brother, 
or my son, and I, after having had time 
to deliberate, arm myself with a dead- 
ly weapon and pursue and kill him, I, 
too, am a murderer, just as guilty in 
the eyes of the law as the wretch I 
slew; and if, lacking the courage to do 
the deed alone, I associate with me a 
thousand men, each of those men who 
participates in such a deed is a wilful 
murderer.” 

The Governor was not applauded, but 
such expression as “God, but he’s 
nervy,” and “Good God, but that man’s 
got guts” were heard. The Governor 
spoke about twenty minutes, and con- 
cluded as follows: 

“The Circuit Judge and the Common- 
wealth’s Attorney at your behest agreed 
to produce at this hour the body of the 
accused. I countermanded that order 
and I directed the sheriff of McCracken 
County to hold that prisoner in Padu- 


cah and to protect him from violence 


at all hazards until I was assured that 
he could and would receive a fair and 
impartial trial without the possibility 
of intimidation of the court or violence 


to the prisoner. The Commonwealth’s 
Attorney and the Judge have acted in 
good faith with you and but for my 
order this prisoner would have been 
here at this hour. 

“TI, and I alone, am responsible. I am 
here without troops, without police pro- 
tection, practically alone, absolutely un- 
armed, but I am hedged about by that 
which is stronger than a cordon of bay- 
onets—the majesty of the law. I am 
here as the chief magistrate of this 
commonwealth in the discharge of a 
sacred duty, and for one I do not fear 
that any man within the sound of my 
voice is so lost to every sense of jus- 
tice and decency as to attempt to force 
me to choose now between death and 
dishonor. 

“This County of Calloway has been 
noted for its churches, for its schools, 
for its respect for law and order and 
religion. No county in this state has a 
greater number of citizens owning 
their own homes. I cannot believe that 
men, that householders, Christians, 
men who believe that murder is a crime 
and that courts are sacred, will do the 
things that I am told you have threat- 
ened to do.” 

When the Governor concluded one 
long, lean and hungry looking woods- 
man rose and shouted at the top of his 
voice, “Say, Guv, you’ve got the guts; 
I’m fer you.” This seemed to be a cue, 
and practically every mcmber of the 
audience went forward and shook the 
Governor by the hand. 

The Commonwealth Attorney, the 
Judge, the Governor and Lube Mar- 
tin’s attorney then held a conference 
and agreed that the trial would be held 
February 5. Later, it was discovered 
that Judge Bush must be in Trigg 
County on that date, and the trial was 
set.for February 19. 

Judge Bush now denies that he or- 
dered the negro back to deliver him 
into the hands of the mob. His conduct 
is approved by the citizens of Murray. 
Twenty-five of them, including the post- 
master, county officials and other men 
and women of the very highest stand- 
ing, have signed a paper giving him a 
clean bill of health. 


ENTUCKY is one of the states 
K where the Ku-Klux flourished. Ken- 

tucky crushed the Ku-Klux. Gov- 
ernor Stanley has announced that every 
member of the mob can be punished 
under the old Ku-Klux statute. Com- 
monwealth Attorney Smith has not an- 
nounced that he will attempt to punish 
the gangsters under the Ku-Klux stat- 
ute or any other statute, and Judge 
Bush has not instructed him to do so. 
Citizens of Murray do not approve of 
the actions of the would-be lynchers. 
They are ashamed of the thousand who 
strove for Lube Martin’s life and proud 
of the Governor who saved it. And they 
are wondering whether the Judge and 
the Commonwealth Attorney whom 
they elected last summer will do any- 
thing, or attempt to do anything, to 
wipe out this last foul stain upon the 
name of Kentuckv. 

Louisville, Kentucky 
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©) Brown & Dawson 
Cuba is having a war all its own, a rebel- 
lion led by ex-President Gomez (on the 
right) against President Menocal (on the 
left). American warships are stationed in 
Havana harbor just beyond the fortress 
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Centrat News © Underwood 4 ‘Underwood ©) International Film 
They have a quieting influence, these boys from Uncle Sam’s warships, who stand ready to help settle Cuba’s revolution 
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From Connecticut to 
California our colleges 
are getting ready to do 
their part if war must 
come. The University 
of Illinois is first, in 
military importance, 
and in the order of 
these pictures; 2200 
students drill regularly 
there under the direc- 
tion of three United 


Below, the University 
of Illinois Armory, a 
new building excellent- 
ly equipt; it has a drill 
floor 200 by 400 feet. 
Illinois goes in for 
cavalry practice, too. 
Engineering is empha- 
sized in the military 
training at Wisconsin 
University. These boys 


are trying out a bridge 


States army officers they built themselves 
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Cornell has 2100 soldiers-in-the-making, or had at last accounts; 


enrollments are growing fast these days at every 
college. The photograph above 


was taken last spring term when Cornell Company C put the camp in campus 





Photcgraphe by Kagan 


Everybody, in the East at least, knows the Yale Batteries, organized in 1915 as part of the Connecticut Tenth Regiment 
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© Anternattunal #tlm 
“Changing guard on the bridge.” New York puts the emphasis on “watchful” in the present policy of the United States 

















Press illustrating 

The advisory council for National Defense: from left to right, President Rosenwald, of Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago; 
Bernard Baruch; President Godfrey, of Drexel Institute, Philadelphia; President Willard, of the Baltimore & Ohio; 
Secretary Wilson; Secretary Houston; Howard Coffin, of the Hudson Motor Car Company; Secretary Daniels; Dr. Martin, 
Clinical College of Surgeons; Secretary Baker; Secretary Redfield, and President Gompers, of the Federation of Labor 
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WAGES VS. CROPS 


BY BOLTON HALL 


AUTHOR OF “FREE AMERICA,” “THE GARDEN YARD” 


HERE is no reason to think that 

when the war ends, the advances 

in prices will end also. The de- 

mands of hungry and naked na- 
tions who are willing and able to work 
may still further and still more largely 
raise the prices of our food and rai- 
ment; “dumping” goods from European 
countries can’t begin until their stom- 
achs are full, their bodies clothed, and 
they have a surplus, because their 
own consumption will require all they 
produce. 

While preparing to feed the nations 
our problem now is to feed ourselves 
without spending all our money to do 
it. We have the same economic prob- 
lem that the warring countries have, 
only, so far, it is worse with them. 

Wages have increased here, which 
tends to raise the cost of most other 
things, at least temporarily; but the 
cost of our living has increased much 
more. 

Wages have climbed the stairs — 
prices have gone up in the elevator. 
The prices of food, the first necessity, 
have advanced so much that most wage 
earners who have large families are 
worse off, except for more steady em- 
ployment, than they were at the old 
rates. Salaried men are generally abso- 
lutely poorer since the advances. This 
affects a large class, as $6.00 a day is 
“wages,” but $15.00 a week is a “sal- 
ary.” Our charity organization is call- 
ing for more funds, instead of less, be- 
cause they tell us distress has increased 
with our prosperity. 


HE plan to which the Allies are at 
Tiiast driven in order to cheapen 

living may be a solution also for 
our difficulty. 

The English Food Controller, Baron 
Devonport, has awaked to the fact that 
if Germany should have a success at 
sea or should invent some kind of 
U-boat as invulnerable as a tank “Wil- 
lie,” England would suffer hunger. She 
would suffer hunger solely by her own 
fault, in face of the lesson taught by 
Germany—because she does not use her 
own lands. Empty lots mean empty 
stomachs for soldiers and for workers, 
too. Idle. lands that are needed mean 
idle hands that are in need. 

I have two brothers who married 
Germans and who practically live in 
Germany; they write me that every 
available vacant lot and plot and field 
in Germany is utilized to raise some- 
thing. Rye, grass, potatoes, I believe, 
are the main crops, with vegetables 
near the cities. The officials notify the 
owner what he should do with his land, 
and if he does not, they do it themselves 
for his account. The Defense of the 
Realm Act gives the English Govern- 
ment the same tyrannical powers. 

If England were now to force into its 
proper use all the land that could be 
used, food would be cheaper in England 
than before the war—and the country 
would be richer in spite of its expendi- 
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tures. Like rule, like case. If we in 
America forced our land into use, food 
would at once become cheaper here and 
now, than ever before. 

As economists tell us, price depends 
upon whether demand or supply be the 
greater; then it must be true that mak- 
ing the supply more nearly equal to the 
demand lowers the cost of food and of 
other products. 

Baron Devonport, who, as a great 
grocer, understood the food problem, 
knew that since the Government has as- 
sumed arbitrary power for “The De- 
fense of the Realm” the practical thing 
to do, a thing far more urgent and im- 
portant for military success than any 
help that can be given in armaments— 
is to see that the fighting forces, civil 
and military, at home and abroad, are 
fed, and cannot be cut off from their 
food. He has accordingly arranged to 
have all lands in London which are 
needed for cultivation used by women, 
children or old men. He has ordered 
these vacant lots to be seized and 
divided into small plots, and expects to 
employ two hundred thousand persons 
in London alone. This would be but a 
drop in the bucket, but the plan is to 
be extended in many directions. 


erent countries are suffering from 

lack of food, or what amounts to 
the same thing, from the high cost of 
food. Germany and Austria doubtless 
suffer most, both because outside sup- 
plies are partly shut off and because 
their working classes ordinarily live so 
scantily that there is less margin on 
which to skimp. Germany, however, has 
vast public domains and long ago began 
to make some use of all of them. 

Nevertheless Germany and all the 
European nations are getting poorer 
owing to the destruction by war. 

The poor and the well-to-do suffer 
alike from war prices; they suffer alike 
from the scarcity of food. “There is no 
poverty like the poverty of gentle- 
folks.” For poverty is only lack of 
wealth. Not only food but all wealth 
comes from land by labor; therefore, 
the application of labor to land should 
and would reproduce wealth for all, and 
gentlefolks are least able to labor. 

The most effective way then to re- 
lieve poverty, as the Allies are begin- 
ning to learn, is to get the people to the 
land. School gardens have shown us the 
benefit of this when applied to institu- 
tions such as orphan asylums. Most of 
our charitable and public institutions, 
sanatoriums, hospitals, reformatories 
and prisons have special opportunities 
to help not only their own people but at 
the same time to help the nation, as 
they have plenty of lands and plenty of 
hands, both looking for a job. 

Vacant lot garden associations have 
proved that with small plots of ground 
even the inexperienced, under the ad- 
vice and direction of a competent super- 
intendent, can rival the best farming 


Piet on show that all the bellig- 


records. The associations provide rough 
plowing, seeds, some fertilizer, and the 
use of tools for the cultivators, many 
of whom raise enough garden truck for 
summer use, with some for sale, and 
sometimes a surplus for winter use. 
These cultivators are not only the dis- 
employed or insufficiently employed day 
laborer, but women and children and 
the sick, the despondent, the consump- 
tive and the inebriates, from all ranks 
of life—the classes that are hardest to 
take care of in times of stress. 


T is not a new or untried plan to set 

either individuals or institutions to 

feed themselves by hand. I will gladly 
send details of methods and results to 
any one who is interested. At the Stony 
Wold Sanatorium for Consumptive 
Girls at Lake Kushaqua, domestic cul- 
tivation has been a pronounced suc- 
cess, altho the location, high up in the 
Adirondacks, prevents its being an 
ideal farming place. Yet here, where 
as late as April snowshoeing may still 
be good, one man’s work supplies a 
hundred and fifty persons with all the 
garden truck they eat from May to No- 
vember. If you don’t believe it, go see 
for yourself, as I did. Besides summer 
crops, the superintendent reported that 
forty-five bushels of potatoes and a 
large quantity of root crops were laid 
away for the winter, tho only two and 
three-quarter acres were cultivated. 

A little bit of land will supply a big 
community ‘with both food and instruc- 
tion. How much can be raised without 
scientific farming is shown by such in- 
stances as the Meenahga Hotel up on 
a mountain near Kingston, New York, 
the proprietors of which write in 1916: 

“Our vegetable garden is less than 
half an acre (exactly 80x250 feet). It 
furnished garden truck for an average 
of one hundred and fifty people thru 
July, August and September, in addi- 
tion to which we probably feed fifty 
people or more from such vegetables as 
are ready to eat in June, and we also 
carry over in the fall bushels of car- 
rots, beets and other roots for the fol- 
lowing spring, as well as for the use 
of three families connected with the 
management during the winter. 

This result seems incredible, but as 
far as possible I have verified it myself, 
and the proprietors are most reliable 
people. 

In this country we are appointing 
endless commissions to inquire into the 
cost of this, that and the other thing, 
and always to indict somebody for con- 
spiring to raise prices. No one seems 
to have thought of inquiring why the 
most available parts of the earth are 
kept vacant, the very places where 
food should be raised and raw material 
procured. 

Perhaps this, as well as efficiency in 
organization and thrift in expendi- 
tures, is one of the lessons we shall 
learn from the war. 

New York City 
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No sound I hear but the drowsy birds, 
Or the rustling of fairies’ feet, 

As they slip from the larkspur by the wall, 
To gather my day-dreams sweet; 


HER GIFT 


BY HELEN EMERY SMITH 


My love has built me a little house 
On the slope of an orchard hill. 
The world is near, but our little house 
Is sheltered, and fresh, and still. 


The dreams so softly, shyly spun 
From the hopes of the future years, 
Of a time when our little house shall wake 
To cooings, and smiles, and tears. 


Then I shall have given to my love 
The dreams that have come to be;— 

A heart and a soul for the little house 
My love has built for me. 











ATOMS FOR DEFENSE 


BY L. H. BAEKELAND. 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED STATES NAVAL CONSULTING BOARD 


States. Of these, about 8500 are 

members of the American Chemi- 
cal Society, a membership decidedly 
larger than that of the Deutscher 
Chemischer Gesellschaft, the British 
Chemical Society and the Société 
Chimique de Paris all added together. 
These chemists are engaged in the most 
varied occupations ranging from ana- 
lytical or consulting work, to teaching 
and to the endless diversity of manu- 
facturing encountered in different in- 
dustries. The latter are not limited to 
purely chemical industries; most up-to- 
date manufacturing enterprises have 
come to realize that however mechani- 
cal an industry may appear at first 
sight, each of them has chemical prob- 
lems which require the attention of a 
chemist. 

Many of these chemists have a gen- 
eral training and knowledge of chem- 
istry without special training or special 
experience in ‘one branch and on this 
account, they are of no direct use 
wherever such special skill or experi- 
ence is required, which is the case in 
most manufacturing problems. It takes 
quite some time before a chemist has 
mastered a special branch of chemical 
manufacturing in which he has had no 
opportunity to get preliminary train- 
ing. This explains the hesitations and 
delays which occurred when this coun- 
try had to make itself independent, 
for some of its chemical products, of 
foreign importations. 

At the beginning of the war, we 
found ourselves unprepared in many 
branches of chemical manufacturing 
for which we were dependent upon 
Germany. But this does not indicate 
by any means that our chemists were 
incompetent or inferior to chemists of 
any other country. American capital 
and enterprise in chemical industries 
had simply directed their efforts along 
lines best adapted to the obvious needs 
of the country and where financial re- 
turns seemed to be best assured. 

In this way had been built up the 
largest sulphuric acid industry of the 
world, the largest sulphite-cellulose in- 
dustry, the largest petroleum industry, 
the largest electrochemical plants and 
many other specialized’ branches of 


HERE are at present about 
20,000 chemists in the United 


chemical industry in which this coun- 
try not only was a leader but a pioneer. 

On the other hand, some chemical 
industries, as for instance the manu- 
facture of coal-tar dyes, had been neg- 
lected and this for many good reasons, 
some of which were the relatively small 
financial returns of an industry of the 
kind in comparison to the complicated 
problems connected therewith. This 
will be better understood if it is men- 
tioned that the importation of coal-tar 
dyes in 1913 in the United States 
amounted scarcely to nine million dol- 
lars and that this sum of money 
covered about a thousand varieties of 
different products, rendering it an in- 
dustry of. detail and small units. These 
factors were decidedly unfavorable for 
American conditions where skilled 
labor is very expensive and where 
manufacturing under small units is un- 
profitable. Furthermore, an industry of 
this kind dwindles into insignificance 
even if compared to some of our lesser 
industrial enterprises. 

But this war has demonstrated the 
fact that one should not rate the im- 
portance of an industry by the capital 
it represents nor by the money value 
of its products. For instance, these dye- 
stuffs are so indispensable in an endless 
number of industries, even if they are 
used in relatively small amounts com- 
pared to the total value of the finished 
product, that the unavailability of 
these dyes may paralyze a giant indus- 
try like that of the manufacture of 
textiles. 

We have also come to understand 
that Germany had an immense advan- 
tage over the Allies in the beginning 
of the war because she could turn her 
dye-stuff factories into so many plants 
for the manufacture of modern explo- 
sives. Indeed, the same raw materials, 
the same equipment and the same proc- 
esses which are used for dye-stuffs can 
be easily adapted for the manufacture 
of explosives. The very same chemists, 
engineers, foremen and workmen who 
have become trained in the manufac- 
ture of dye-stuffs can be made immedi- 
ately available for the manufacture of 
nitrated explosives. It took the Allies 
until the end of last year to make up 
for this deficiency and it took this 
country just about as long to get in 


shape for producing the immense 
amount of explosives which our chemi- 
cal manufacturers had contracted to 
deliver to the Allies. It was not lack 
of chemical knowledge which caused © 
these delays—simply lack of raw ma- 
terials, of equipment and of experience 
of men and foremen. All this swallows 
time. 

What has been accomplished since 
then is simply amazing. New chemical 
industries which never heretofore had 
existed in the United States have been 
established and are run now on a scale 
which seems almost incredible. Only 
those who have been conducted with 
all the difficulties and disappointments 
which marked the earlier attempts 
when work had to be started with 
green workmen and an inexperienced 
staff, know what a herculean task has 
been accomplished. 


EVER before has this country 

realized how indispensable a chem- 

ist is in the fabric of our modern 
economic conditions. England, too, has 
been awakened when she realized this 
fact and found it necessary to call back 
from the trenches those of her chemists 
who had volunteered as soldiers and 
whom she needed much more at home 
in her munition factories and industrial 
plants. The result here has been that 
chemists who had acquired skill or ex- 
perience in a particular line of manu- 
facturing are now at a premium. Many 
who had adopted the teaching career 
have taken better paying engage- 
ments in manufacturing  establish- 
ments. Others have been instrumental 
in developing new chemical industries, 
with such modifications as to adapt 
them more particularly to American 
conditions. In more than one instance, 
important simplifications and improve- 
ments have thus been introduced which, 
strange to say, have never been con- 
templated or attempted in Europe. So 
that, generally speaking, our chemical 
industries are in an incomparably bet- 
ter condition than they were in 1914. 
We have realized our weaknesses. We 
have found how important it is that 
this country should be self-contained 
and independent of other countries, 
regardless of any exaggerated theo- 
retical notions of free-traders or high- 
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protectionists. Most of the new chemi- 
cal industries introduced in this country 
are bound to stay unless our lawyer- 
politician legislators in Washington do 
their utmost to kill them. 

The average layman does not realize 
that chemistry permeates seemingly 
most remote industries. Motor trucks 
or motor cars of good quality and mod- 
erate price, produced on a large scale, 
would be an impossibility but for the 
use of the new steel alloys, the new 
methods of welding and cutting intro- 
duced by the oxyacetylen method, the 
new milling devices involving the em- 
ployment of artificial abrasives like car- 
borundum, alundum and endless other 
devices, all the result of modern chemi- 
cal invention. 

The complaint of our lack of dyes 
during the beginning year of the war 
penetrated every corner of the land, 
and yet this disturbance would have 
appeared almost insignificant to the 
absolute break-down of most of our 
big industries in the United States if 
we had been dependent upon other 
countries for any of the chemical prod- 
ucts in which this country is the leader. 

All this was very well realized when 


the Naval Consulting Board, thru its 
committee on the mobilization of in- 
dustries, undertook the census of the 
chemical manufacturing plants of this 
country. This work has now been fin- 
ished under the able leadership of Mr. 
Howard E. Coffin. We have now in 
Washington an up-to-date record of 
what our chemical plants of the United 
States can furnish. We know the capac- 
ity and location of the plants which can 
provide us with the raw materials re- 
quired in case of war. We know the 
extent of the equipment of these plants 
and we know how and where they can 
be rapidly increased. For the first time 
in the history of the United States, we 
are able to ascertain what our real 
manufacturing resources are. 

For instance, we can now determine 
immediately how many tons of picric 
acid or other explosives could be fur- 
nished and where the plants are situ- 
ated. The same holds good for caus- 
tic soda, sulfuric acid, nitric acid, etc. 
If our munition factories require chlor- 
benzol, they know accurately where it 
can be obtained and in what quantities. 
The most remarkable thing is that all 
this has been accomplished without 


Congressional red tape or Congres- 
sional appropriation, simply under the 
enthusiastic leadership of the engineers 
and the scientists of this country, en- 
listing the good will of our manufac- 
turers. This task has been terminated 
in time, but not too soon. 

We should go one step further. The 
American Chemical Society, in con- 
junction with the American Electro- 
chemical Society and the American In- 
stitute of Chemical Engineers, ought to 
establish immediately a census of all 
its members so as to ascertain how 
each of them could be made available 
in case of war; whether it be for serv- 
ing the army and the navy in a tech- 
nical or advisory capacity, or whether 
it be for taking an engagement in the 
munition factories or any industrial 
establishments relating thereto. Quali- 
fications, experience, age, present em- 
ployment and all other desirable data 
ought to be accurately recorded, so 
that at short notice, the necessary 
chemists could be selected who are best 
adapted for particular needs in the 
many chemical problems which will 
confront us. 

Yonkers, New York 


CANADA’S HALF MILLION 


BY DOROTHY McILWRAITH 


120,000 more than Great Britain 

asked for, and not far from 
the 500,000 troops whch Canada has 
pledged herself to dedicate to the cause 
of justice, freedom and the Empire. 
Of these 400,000 odd, 175,000 have seen 
active service and 70,000 have figured 
on those casualty lists which have 
grown so familiar to Canada’s unaccus- 
tomed eyes. 

It is now nearly two years since at 
St. Julien and Festubert the Cana- 
dians held grimly on and blocked the 
German drive on Calais. Since those 
early days an ever growing stream of 
men has been continually crossing the 
Atlantic; men eager to take their place 
in the British lines and to fill up the 
depleted ranks. These men are no 
longer fired by love of adventure, but 
conscious of an honorable cause, they 
are determined to make every sacrifice 
in order that that just cause may tri- 
umph. 

Half a million men means that one 
sixteenth of Canada’s total population 
has volunteered and as the battalion 
numbers mount it means ever increas- 
ing activity at home. 

More men overseas means more cas- 
ualties, so Red Cross work in Canada 
is continually increasing, and there is 
an ever growing need for workers and 
supplies. 

More men means more destitute fam- 


ANADA has raised 434,539 men 
for service overseas. This is 


_ ilies, so the Patriotic Fund committees 


from Halifax to Vancouver are work- 
ing night and day that there may be 
no starving children as a reproach to 
Canada. And this fund is distributed 


not only among the families of Can- 
ada’s own soldiers, but also to those of 
soldiers gone from Canada to fight in 
any of the Allied armies. 

More men means more prisoners of 
war, so money and parcels must be sent 
week after week to German and Turk- 
ish prison camps, for Canada must not 
show herself ungrateful. 

More men means more vacant posi- 
tions at home, so women are taking 
their places in munition factories, 
banks, shops, and as civil servants, that 
the troops may not lack ammunition 
and that the life of the country may 
go on. 

More men means more returned sol- 
diers, so parliament is legislating on 
schemes for settling disbanded soldiers 
on the land, and many plans are being 
formed to provide training and employ- 
ment for the disabled. 

More men means more socks, tooth- 
brushes, coffee, cigarettes, fruit, sweets, 
scarfs, sweaters, shoes, sewing kits, 
books, papers and the countless things 
that love and enthusiasm can think of 
for the boys in the trenches. And these 
are being sent every week in parcels, 
boxes, bales, cars and shiploads. 

More men means a greater share in 
the responsibilities of the Allies; so so- 
cieties and individuals are working for 
Belgian, Serbian, Armenian, Jewish 
and ‘French relief. In spite of her own 
calls, Canada has contributed more per 
capita to these funds than has the 
United States. 

Canada realizes too that more men 
means more history when the stories 
of her gallant battalions are added to 
those of the troops of the older, richer, 


greater, but surely not more chivalrous 
nations. 

More men means more taxes, yet in 
spite of that, funds for these activities 
are provided over and over again. 

The war is teaching the Canadians 
the lesson of how to give. To give not 
money alone, but time and thought as 
well. To give not as prosperity or en- 
thusiasm prompt, but over and over 
and over again as need arises. To give 
without any thought of the sacrifice in- 
volved, but because every one must help 
the Empire to “carry on.” 

But Canadians share the Briton’s 
spirit of self depreciation. The more 
they are doing the less will they admit 
that they are doing anything. In a 
pamphlet recently distributed thruout 
the Dominion, Dr. Stephen Leacock 
warns his fellow countrymen and 
women that they must work and save 
and sacrifice far beyond their present 
efforts. He says: “If we do not—if that 
is the kind of nation that we are—let 
us call our soldiers home from the 
Western front. They are fighting under 
a misunderstanding. The homes that 
they are saving are not worth the sacri- 
fice.” Be it said that Canada will never 
let that happen. 

The Canadians will tell you of what 
England is accomplishing, sing the 
praises of the British Navy, say how 
much greater efforts the other colonies 
are making thah Canada’s own, how 
small is her share in comparison with 
the mighty sacrifices of the Allied Na- 
tions. On their own efforts they are 
silent. Such humility is good for the 
soul of a nation. 

New York City 














A SCULPTOR OF DEMOCRACY 


HE workshop of George Grey 

Barnard is perched way up on 

what in Revolutionary days was 

Fort Washington, a steep rocky 
hill taken by the British and then recap- 
tured by Washington’s men. Even now 
it is hard to realize there that one is 
in the metropolis. There are real coun- 
try estates on one side of the brow of 
the hill, and on the other a steep, tree- 
grown declivity. The nearest towering 
apartment houses are across the valley, 
a good five blocks away. 

Barnard’s studio looks as if once it 
had been a church. The day I was 
there it seemed like a temple or a 
shrine dedicated to Lincoln. Coming in, 
I was confronted by the heroic-sized 
plaster model from which was cast the 
Lincoln statue, shortly to be erected in 
Cincinnati. In another’ part of the room 
was a huge head of Lincoln, twelve 
feet high. Scattered all about were 
studies of Lincoln’s face and part 
masks, which were studies for his 
mouth and nose. 

I had come to Barnard as a reporter 
for the Cincinnati Post, and I asked 
all sorts of questions, which the fa- 
mous artist answered with great pa- 
tience and kindness. I was curious 
about this Lincoln, because Barnard’s 
fame had been made in a far different 
line of work. Hitherto he had treated 
allegorical and classical subjects. I re- 
member asking him whether he had not 
filled himself with Lincoln literature 
before starting on his great work, 
which I believe is the finest of all the 
statues of the martyr President. 

“Of course I know and love the 
story of Lincoln’s wonderful life,” said 
he, “but here is what I get my Lincoln 


from.” He showed me a mask of 
Lincoln’s face. “His death mask?” I 
queried. 


“No,” said he. “It is his life mask, 
taken shortly before he went to Wash- 
ington to assume the duties 


BY MILTON BRONNER 








The George Grey Barnard statue 
of Abraham Lincoln, which is re- 
produced on the cover of The Inde- 
pendent, is a gift to the city of Cin- 
cinnati from Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
P. Taft. At present it is on exhi- 
bition in New York City, but it 
is soon to be dedicated in Cincin- 
nati, probably by ex-President 
William H. Taft.—THE EDITOR. 




















beauty—but firm and patient and 
strong and humorous.. And see this 
side of the mouth, the mother side I 
call it. It is all tenderness and pity and 
compassion. 

“When I had finished studying this 
and dreaming over it, I made that 
huge Lincoln head twelve feet high. It 
is not a copy of the mask. It is my 
conception of what I got out of it. 
See the lines in the face, as some one 
very beautifully said: ‘furrowed as by 
rivers of tears.’ You will observe I did 
not have the eyes open in this huge 
head. I wanted to fix in my own mind 
the other features first. The eyes— 
they most fully reveal the soul. They 
came later. 

“When I had finished with the face 
there came the all-important subject 
of the hands. Lincoln’s were big hands. 
They were the hands of a man who 
had toiled long and hard with them. 
They were gnarled. The veins stood 
out high. So I made them that way and 
I folded them patiently across each 
other. 

“And Lincoln’s feet were big. He 
stood firmly planted on earth. So I 
made his feet that way. I was trying 
to get at the real Lincoln. I was not 
trying to make a statue of a mere 
President. We will go on having Presi- 
dents for a thousand years, but I 
doubt whether we will have another 
Lincoln. I have tried to show Lincoln, 


the great noble leader arisen from the 
plain people. 

“This wonderful statue makes you 
the sculptor of democracy,” I observed. 

“Lincoln is our song of democracy. 
I am but the poor singer of the 
divine song,” he replied. 

He told me how he sought for over 
a year to get a model to pose for the 
figure of Lincoln. Finally and fittingly 
he found a Kentuckian, named Thomas, 
who was born and who lived only fif- 
teen miles from Hodgenville, Kentucky, 
where Lincoln was born. Thomas 
brought with him his father’s old 
broadcloth suit and boots, the kind 
men used to wear in 1858 when they 
went to gala affairs. Thomas had worn 
the trousers to work in. So they were 
baggy and, as Barnard exprest it: 
“Full of his form.” They exprest the 
man who had toiled in them. 

“I made him put on that old-fash- 
ioned coat and vest. The clothes fell 
on him as if they belonged. The shirt 
was the kind Lincoln wore—soft, with 
a rolling collar, one flap of which was 
always turning up above his coat. He 
wore the same kind of little bow tie 
Lincoln affected. And he stood with 
big generous feet planted on the soil 
just as Lincoln did. Also, he was about 
the right hight, six feet, four inches.” 

This Lincoln of the statue is the 
smooth shaven Lincoln in whose face 
all the hills and hollows are plainly to 
be seen. The wart is visible. So is the 
protruding Adam’s apple. His deep-set 
eyes are those of both doer and dream- 
er. The hands, so peacefully folded, 
appear as if he had just finished one 
task and was waiting for another. 
There is nothing conventional any- 
where in the figure. The back of the 
coat shows a bulge. The coat sleeves 
show wrinkles. The trousers are plain- 
ly bagged. The shoes are plainly 
coarse. As Barnard put it: “Even as 
there is a sense of gnarl in 





of the Presidency. You 
made the same mistake all 
do to whom I show this 
mask. You will note the 
utter lack of self-conscious- 
ness in this mask. In most 
men you get this only when 
they are dead. In Lincoln 
it was there when he was 
alive. 

“I simply took this mask 
and studied it for 100 days. 
I wanted to read its riddle. 
I wanted to find the flow 
of its features. This face 
is the exterior of the tem- 
ple which housed his great 
spirit. The face and the 
body—in the statue—must, 
if possible, reveal the soul 
of the man who was Abe 
Lincoln. Note the lines in 
this mask, the markings 
graven by care and toil and 
suffering and deep thought. 
Look at the mouth—not 








his face, so I have put it in 
his hands and his clothes.” 

Not long ago an old man 
was privileged to be one of 
the first to see the model of 
the statue. He was born in 
Springfield, Illinois. When 
he was a lad Lincoln lifted 
him higher, than any one 
else could. The old man 
stood gazing at the figure 
and then whispered: 
“That’s him. That’s the 
nearest to his living self 
I’ve ever seen.” 

Somehow you cannot avoid 
that impression. As I turned 
with Barnard to leave the 
studio, I took a last look at 
the model. And it would 
not at all have surprized me 
to have seen the lips move 
and to have heard a voice 
say: “Here I am, Lord. 
What work have you for 
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me to do?” 
New York City 
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WHAT IT COSTS TO LIVE 


BY WILLIAM B. WILSON 


UNITED STATES SECRETARY OF LABOR 


cost of living, regardless of 

whether it be the high cost of 
living or the cost of high living. The 
cost of living is of importance to every 
householder, because it is the difference 
between the monthly or yearly average 
of expenditures for life’s necessaries 
and the monthly or yearly average of a 
householder’s earning capacity which 
determines how successfully the house- 
hold is managed for the given period. 
Needless to say, this applies to the 
normal family, in the meaning of the 
United States census. And herein lie the 
interesting details of American life, 
which have been brought to light by 
expert investigators of the Government. 
While the official reports go into the 
minutest details, the statistics which 
follow are those which form the aver- 
age for the entire country. While there 
are some slight or fractional differences 
in statistics on any one subject between 
sections geographically grouped, it is 
my purpose to make use only of the 
general averages. 

Two questions of paramount im- 
portance had to be answered with 
reasonable exactness. Of how many 
persons does the average family in 
America—either native or foreign- 
born—consist? What must be the 
highest average of earning capacity 
for these families? 

The necessity for comprehensive 
and dependable data relative to these 
subjects and the desirability of supple- 
menting the same by information as to 
the retail prices charged for the princi- 
pal staple articles of food during a 
series of years, in the localities in 
which working people reside and in the 
stores patronized by them, has resulted 
in a report issued by the Government, 
which is based on the items of expendi- 
ture for one year of 25,440 working- 
men’s families (or 124,108 


OTHING is of greater interest 
N to the average citizen than the 


articles in daily use. The average of 
these prices has been reached thru the 
same painstaking calculations employed 
in answering the preceding questions. 
A thoro canvass of the same localities 
was made for information as to retail 
prices of the principal staple articles 
of food for a series of years. Monthly 
quotations have been secured for each 
article. Approximately 725 retail deal- 
ers in forty-four of the principal in- 
dustrial cities of the United States 
make monthly reports to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

To make the comparisons simple for 
the reader, it may be said that the in- 
vestigation was limited to the families 
of wage workers and of persons on 
salaries not exceeding $1200 per year, 
no attempt being made to cover 
families of persons engaged in business 
on their own account. Both the native 
and foreign-born elements of the popu- 
lation were covered. Of necessity much 
of the information was given from 
memory, altho some families were 
found that kept correct book accounts 
of income and expenditure, while many 
kept partial accounts, and many had 
store pass-books. 


HE “normal” family, for the pur- 

pose of this official study, is one 

which has the husband at work; a 
wife; not more than five children, and 
none over fourteen years of age; no de- 
pendent, boarder, lodger or servant. On 
the basis of this estimate it was as- 
sumed as generally true that all hus- 
bands consume a like amount of food; 
that the wife consumes 90 per cent as 
much food as the husband; that a child 
from eleven to fourteen years of age, 
inclusive, consumes 90 per cent as much 
food as the father; that a child from 
seven to ten years of age, inclusive, 
consumes 75 per cent as much as the 
father; a child from four to six years 


of age, inclusive, consumes 40 per cent 
as much as the father, and a child 
three years of age or under consumes 
15 per cent as much food as the father. 

Certain groupings of the articles for 
which retail prices were secured are 
necessary in order to bring them within 
the classification reported in the family 
budgets. Fresh beef is represented by 
two articles: roasts or stews, and 
steaks; salt hog products by salt bacon, 
dry or pickled pork, and salt ham; 
other meat by mutton or lamb and 
veal; poultry by chickens only; fish by 
fresh fish and salt fish; flour and meal 
by wheat flour and corn meal, altho 
wheat flour is given twice the impor- 
tance of cornmeal. Bread is considered 
separately. Fruit is not represented at 
all in the table of retail prices, as 
it was impossible to secure complete 
series of prices for fruits. Neither are 
vinegar, pickles and condiments repre- 
sented, retail prices not always being 
obtainable for articles of this class. 

The average of detailed expendi- 
tures, as worked out in the accompying 
tables, represents the cost of living for 
2567 families. The only basis of selec- 
tion of these families was their ability 
to give the information sought in the 
desired detail. The families that were 
able to give such information respect- 
ing their income and expenditure were 
reported as being generally somewhat 
more intelligent and better educated 
than the average family canvassed. The 
average size of this smaller group of 
families was of 5.31 persons, as com- 
pared with an average of 4.88 persons 
for all families. The average income 
and expenditure of these 2567 families 
were a little larger than the averages 
of the total 25,440 families investi- 
gated. 

The average income of the 2567 
families was $827.19, and the average 





expenditure was $768.54, 
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"THOSE whose social prestige suggests that With the super-smoothness of Cadillac 
their mode of motoring beinkeeping with mechanism, the deep soft upholstery and 
their position, will recognize in the Cadillac scientific spring suspension, its riding quali- 
Landaulet a car whose grace of contour and en abe. tauke o ueeiies a . ; 
richness of design and appointments, stamp —_ : y VEER, TSS  Capee™ 
it as a creation of dignity and distinction. enced a delightful sense of ease and relaxa- 
It is a car for 365 days in the year. tion impossible of description. 
‘ With the passenger Compartment closed, It would be difficult for you to suggest to 
it is an ideal equipage for inclement ed > ; 
weather. With the rear section laid back, Yourself any qualities which could contrib- 
the unusually spacious opening provides ute more thoroughly to your comfort and 
the advantages of an open car. your enjoyment. 
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The complete line of Cadillac cars is as follows:—Seven- 
Passenger Touring Car;—Four-Passengér Phaeton:;—Two- 
Passenger Roadster;—Four-Passenger Club Roadster:—Four- 
Passenger Convertible Victoria;—Seven-Passenger Convert- 
ible Touring Car;—Four-Passenger Coupe;—Five-Passenger 
Brougham;—Seven-Passenger Limousine;—Seven-Passenger 
Imperial;—Seven-Passenger Landaulet. 
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average rent in the fami- 
lies having no children was 
higher than that of families 


THE COST OF FOOD IN 1912 AND 1916 


Average Cost 


Government’s report per- 
tains to rent, about which 
no attempt has been made 


- . ° Article Unit Nov. 1912 Nov. 1916 : 
having children. Expendi- || guittt steak <.c.cccsseeessoes iy, 90235 gona || t2 show increases and 
ures for fuel tend to in- DME vas sipesteacstesie = .198 .239 cnanges. as been shown 

crease as the size of the PE pisesnctsanbeenseduens . 186 .210 that the average rent paid 
family increases. The cost Pork Chops ...+e-+eeeeeeeeeeres o 197 -228 by the 20,615 families 
of lighting increases with Smoked bacon .....++++++e+eeee -265 303 paying rent was $118.40 

, a? . DEE OED scccdrccceccesevses = 251 302 I ‘ erty 
the size of the family’ until PT Soncbeecesescebhehens “ 160 213 n connection with the in- 
the families of five children A i aes enaneiedeia a 196 241 vestigation as to the cost 
are reached, when the aver- —— fresh eggs .....+++++++ - po ao of living an effort was made 
age expenditure drops off a eg peepee —_— a ae 099 to ascertain the conditions 
little. The cost of clothing Wheat flour ........-..+- 4 bbl. bag = 813 _ 1.395 of the homes as to sanita- 
per family increases regu- SE MEE cccvrdwneeveceeec ses Ib. .030 036 tion, furnishings and clean- 
larly, tho not proportion- Potatoes «+ .+sereeeeereeeeees peck = .231 511 liness. As the agents of the 
ately, ait the ce of the Granulated sugar .......-.eeee- lb. .069 086 
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Bureau of Statistics ob- 








family; and the same. is 
true of food. The average 


tained all of their informa- 
tion by the courtesy of the 








expenditure for sundries 
rises in the families having 
one child each; drops a lit- 








COST AND CALORIES 


WHAT A WORKINGMAN’S FAMILY EATS IN ONE YEAR 


household, they could judge 
of these conditions only 
from what could be ob- 








. ona Ps A A pe : ‘ 
tle in the families having Quantity a cont Det ; Relative served during the interview 
two and three children J anthony ~ 4 aa” in Nuts with the family. 
each; rises again in the of Food Con- Principal Arti- _ tional It appears that 61.46 per 
families having four chil- Article sumed in 1 Year clesof Food = Calories cent of all families lived 
dren each, and then drops ee tenes ye d Ibs. $50.05 ‘st under good sanitary condi- 
materially in the families Fresh hog ‘products... 114.2 “ 14.02 429 tions; 32.59 per cent lived 
having five children each. Salt hog products.... 110.5 “ 13.89 425 under fair sanitary condi- 

Needless to add, the total Other meat ......... 77.7 “ 9.78 299 tions, and 5.95 per cent 
expenditure increases with Poultry ..+++++++e+- 67.7 “ 9.49 290 under bad sanitary condi- 
th . f th f il a ener 79.9 8.01 245 tions A com arison of na 

a = | —"Bepeprrerrsercr 85.2 doz 16.79 514 a ” A al 

It has been shown that  BeReebhppetger 354.5 qts 21.32 652 tive and foreign families 
the average income per send sesenedeceses a Ibs a -. gor . — ——- 

j j j COSC «esc esccccers 5 e oO 
gd ae goon waite es ccxsgeatevete 84.4 “ 9.35 286 adie cat aaa nee 

2 GS CARROTS Tae oo. cccccesesese 10.6 “ 5.30 162 a y ‘ 
$7 — The table on the Coffee ieuihecuinebie 168 « 10.74 828 tions, . : larger — 
recedin age gives some i <tiveenceians ¥ Fe 7 age o oreign families 
eceealinn’ Ganon on the Molasses eeeeseesece 6 2s = Re 52 under fair sanitary condi- 
average expenditure of an Flour and meal...... 80. bs 7 513 tions, and a larger percent- 
: : Orr ee 252.7 loaves 12.44 881 f : roe 
American family. DEE etabctaceensees 25.1 Ibs. 2.05 63 age of native families under 

Another very important Potatoes .....+++000- 14.7 bu. 12.93 395 bad sanitary conditions. 

table, compounded from As to general cleanliness, 














separate tables into one, 

shows the comparative prices of food 
in November, 1912, and November, 
1916. This table is not only inter- 
esting because it may enable each 
family to compare and check up its own 
average with this American average, 
but it will also enable each family to 
compare with no little accuracy the 
individual cost of each article, its quan- 
tity, and its relative value in food units. 

The forty cities included in this re- 
port, for the purposes of retail prices 
of food study, are important industrial 
cities representing thirty-two states. In 
a general way the city selected in each 
section of the country, from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, was the city hav- 
ing the largest population in that sec- 
tion; but in addition two smaller cities 
were included, one a textile center and 
the other situated in the anthracite 
coal region of Pennsylvania. Within the 
forty cities live one-fifth of the total 
number of people, two-fifths of the ur- 
ban. population, and approximately one- 
third of the total number engaged in 
gainful occupations (not including 
those in agricultural pursuits) in con- 
tinental United States. 

The grade of articles quoted is that 
sold in each city in stores patronized 
largely by the families of American, 
English, Irish, German and Scandina- 
vian wage-earners, 

It must be remembered that it is 
manifestly unfair to compare prices 
between citics widely separated or be- 


tween localities where qualities, market 
conditions and freight rates vary great- 
ly. For almost every article it is ab- 
solutely impossible to quote prices on 
an identical grade thruout the forty 
cities, as the grade varies not only 
from city to city, but also from firm 
to firm within the same city, and even 
varies to some extent from month to 
month within the same store. Likewise 
methods of cutting beef and other 
meats vary considerably in different 
cities, and to some extent this affects 
retail prices. In all cases, however, the 
article quoted is the best grade on sale 
in the store selected. 

As shown by the table, the staple 
articles which enter into the cost of 
living, so far as food goes, are sirloin 
steak, round steak, rib roast, pork 
chops, smoked bacon, smoked ham, pure 
lard, hens, strictly fresh eggs, creamery 
butter, fresh milk, wheat flour, corn 
meal, potatoes and granulated sugar. 

A comparison of prices from Novem- 
ber 15, 1912, to November 15, 1916, 
shows an advance in the price of all 
articles combined of 27 per cent, each 
article for which prices were carried 
for the five year period showing an ad- 
vance. Round steak advanced 21 per 
cent, which was a greater advance than 
shown for any other meat, wheat flour 
advanced 72 per cent, and potatoes 121 
per cent, a greater advance than was 
made by any other article. 

Another interesting item from the 


79.63 per cent of the homes 
were reported as being in good condi- 
tion, 14.66 per cent in fair condition, 
and 5.71 per cent in bad condition. 
The fact that nearly 80 per cent of 
the families were found in a good 
condition as to cleanliness, while only 
61 per cent lived under good sani- 
tary conditions and had homes well fur- 
nished, indicates that there was a dis- 
position to live under as good condi- 
tions as possible. Many families that 
could not afford to have their homes well 
furnished, could be, and were, cleanly. 

Washington, D. C. 


Frere the bank where plaster and lath 





were dumped two years ago is now 

luxuriant with burdocks and sweet 
clover; and yet people who pass that dump 
every day say that they can grow nothing in 
their own yard because the soil is so poor! 
Yet, I venture that those same persons fur- 
nish most of the pigweed seed which I use 
on my garden. . . . There is no soil—where 
a house would be built—so poor that some- 
thing cannot be grown. If burdocks will 
grow, something else will grow; or if noth- 
ing else will grow, then I prefer burdocks 
to sand and rubbish. The burdock is one 
of the most striking and decorative of 
plants, and a good piece of it against a 
building or on a rough bank is just as use- 
ful as some plant which costs money and 
is difficult to grow. I had a good clump of 
it under my study window, and it was a 
great comfort, but the man would persist 
in cutting it down when he mowed the 
lawn. When I remonstrated, he declared 
that it was nothing but burdock; but I 
insisted that, so far from being burdock, it 
was really Lappa major, since which time 
the plant has enjoyed his utmost respect. 

H. Bailey. 
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With the use of Royal Baking Powder, fewer eggs are required 
and in some recipes, may be omitted altogether 


Just use an additional quantity of Royal, about a teaspoon, for each egg omitted 
and you will obtain excellent results and effect great economy. The following 
tested recipes are given as practical illustrations. 


Eggs are not necessary to make A delicious, inexpensive dessert 
these excellent muffins easily made at home 


A new und economical way to 
make a fine sponge cake 








SPONGE CAKE EGGLESS MUFFINS JELLY ROLL 


1 cup sugar 
cup sugar 2 cups flour : 
cup water “~ P milk 1% cups flour 
eggs md 1 egg 
teaspoons Royal Baking Power 4 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 8 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 
cup flour 2 tablespoons sugar 6 tablespoons hot water 


teaspoon salt 
cup cold water 1 teaspoon salt The old method called for 3 eggs 
2 tablespoons shortening 
DIRECTIONS:—Mix and sift dry in- 


teaspoon flavoring 





The old method called for 6 eggs 
and no baking powder 


DIRECTIONS:—Boil sugar and wa- 
ter until it spins a thread and add 
to the stiffly beaten whites of eggs, 
beating until the mixture is cold. Sift 
together three times, the flour, salt 
and baking powder, and add al- 
ternately to the white mixture with 


Makes 18 Muffins 
The old method for plain muffins 
called for 2 eggs 


DIRECTIONS:—Mix and sift dry 
ingredients. Add milk, stirring until 
all lumps are out; add melted short- 


redients; stir in well-beaten egg; add 
ot water; beat well until smooth; 
pour into well-greased pan. The batter 
should be not more than ™% inch thick 
to roll nicely. Bake in slow oven. When 
baked, turn cake on sheet of brown paper, 
well dusted with powdered sugar. Beat 
jelly with fork and spread on cake, 
With sharp knife trim off all crusty edges 
and roll it up by lifting one side of 


| Bia Te tote ani httine. sng. ‘Seat wll an pte tn greed ie Fes JHE Fak? Het 
f Mix lightly and bake in moderate muffin tins in hot oven from 20 to 25 the roll pertectiy round, roll up in cloth 


oven about one hour. minutes. until coo: 


Booklet of recipes which economize in eggs and other expensive ingredients sent free on request 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 102 Fulton Street, New York 
Royal Baking Powder is made from Cream-of Tartar, derived from grapes, and adds 


none but healthful qualities to the food. 


BAKING POWDER 
SAVES EGGS 


NO ALUM NO PHOSPHATE 


NO A 
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OUR IMPENDING DOOM 

The Passing of the Great Race, by 
Madison Grant, is an ethnological inter- 
pretation of history of a very familiar 
type. It is the same thesis that has been 
repeated in a thousand books from 
Gobineau to Houston Chamberlain; 
that there originated long ago in north- 
ern Europe a tall, long-headed, blond 
race which is responsible for all the 
real progress of mankind; that it furn- 
ished the ruling class of Greece, Rome, 
Persia, India and other mighty empires 
of the past, which declined when the 
noble blond strain ran out; that it tends 
forever to be pushed to the wall by 
dark, round-skulled men with much 
vitality but no other merits, and that 
with it civilization will fall to ruin. 

Mr. Grant has improved the old race 
myth by disentangling it from ques- 
tions of language, and therefore talks 
about “Nordics” rather than the old- 
fashioned “Aryans”; in all other re- 
spects he is a voice from the days of 
Max Miiller. It passes patience, for 
example, to read today of the decadence 
of France under democracy; one would 
think that the author had never heard 
of the Great War. The author advocates 
every means which will preserve the 
superior Nordic strain from being over- 
whelmed by lower peoples; restriction 
of immigration, aristocratic political in- 
stitutions, social barriers between races 
and classes, even slavery (p. 8). 

Like Nietzsche, he mentions with ap- 
proval the castes of India, and he de- 
plores the activity of philanthropists 
who save the lives of inferior types 
whether in Africa or in the slums of 
the big city. Mr. Grant’s account of the 
distribution of the different races is 
interesting and no doubt as accurate 
as such speculations can be made, but 
the superstructure of theory and policy 
which he builds thereon must be judged 
by each reader for himself. 


The Passing of the Great Race, by Madison 
Grant. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 


DANTE 

The clearest explanation of the phys- 
ical conformation of Dante’s universe 
we have ever seen is in the introduc- 
tion to Dante and How to Know Him, 
by Alfred M. Brooke. The choice of illus- 
trative extracts in this attempt to make 
the Italian epic popular is excellent in 
that less space is given to the In- 
ferno than to the less known Purgatorio 
and Paradiso. The translation, in prose, 
is by Professor Brooks. It seems a bit 
odd that there is slight note of the 
verse form of the original, or of other 
translations, or of the contemporary 
writers and the later Dante scholars, 
knowledge of whom, for readers of 
today, is the greatest aid in understand- 
ing this poet who was so essentially of 
his own time, and so erudite with the 
learning of his own time. 

The essay on Dante by J. B. Fletcher, 
in*the Home University Library em- 
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phasizes the man, his life, his beliefs, 
his character and thru these his art. 
The reader should begin with the very 
sympathetic conclusion. 

Certainly in the forefront of Eng- 
lish studies of the Italian poet should 
be placed Professor Grandgent’s Dante, 
in the Master Spirits of Literature 
Series. Its thoro and wide scholarship 
is so handled as to be neither dry nor 
oppressive, common defects it must be 
admitted in attempts to make clear the 
complexities of medieval life and 
thought. Dante’s personal life; the po- 
litical and social setting; the temporal 
and spiritual influence of the church; 
the development of the Italian tongue, 
and of the Romance literatures are all 








BOOKS FOR DEBATERS 


The University Debater’s Annual 
1915-1916, gives briefs on seven topics 
as argued in American colleges; inter- 
national police force, preparedness, 
compulsory military service, federal 
ownership of telegraph and telephone, 
city manager, national prohibition, 
literacy test and compulsory industrial 
insurance. (White Plains, New York: 
H. W. Wilson Company, $1.80.) 


A series of papers, printed in the 
New York Times under the title The 
Basis of Durable Peace, deals with 
the status of international agreements 
up to the war, the desires of each of 
the belligerents and the inherent jus- 
tice or injustice of these claims. 
Much information clearly and briefly 
given. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 30 
cents. ) 

Selected articles on Non-Resistance’ 
and on Athletics, with briefs and ref- 
erences for both sides of the questions 
are the two new issues of the Abridged 
Debater’s Handbooks. These give an 
amazing amount of data in small 
space. (White Plains, New York: 

. W. Wilson Company, 35 cents 
each. ) 

Uncommon attention is paid to Eng- 
lish style in Essentials of Argument, 
by Professors Stone of Harvard and 
Garrison of Worcester, but beyond 
that the fundamentals of debate rather 
than details are considered. Informally 





written from class room talks. (Henry 
Holt & Co., $1.30.) 

The Debater’s Manual, compiled by 
BE. M. Phelps, tells how to organize a 
society, prepare a debate and suggests 
topics and references. Second edition. 

White Plains, New York: H. W 
ilson Company, $1.) 


| A pocket edition of the Constitution 





of the United States, with slight bibli- 
ography and ample analytical index, 
by EF’. N. Thorpe, appears in a new edi- 
tion containing the two amendments 
since 1895. It is a handy tool for the 
debater. (Hinds, Hayden & Eldridge, 
25 cents.) 

New issues of the Debater’s Hand- 
books are on the American Merchant 
Marine and a third edition of Govern- 
ment Ownership of Railroads. (White 
Plains, New York: H. W. Wilson 
Company, $1 each.) 


A timely and much needed work is 
the handbook compiled by Corinne 
Bacon, containing data and argument 
on Prison Reform. (White Plains, 
eA ean H. W. Wilson Company, 
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made immensely interesting and illum- 
inating. Dr. Grandgent has at times 
chosen his own satisfying translation, 
but much of the quotation is from 
Longfellow’s rendering, which as it 
seems to us, most scholars unwisely 
neglect in favor of Cary’s more precise 
but stilted verse. 

For the many who will never care 
to read much of the Divine Comedy, 
yet who wish to understand something 
of its historical value and its beauty, 
this book is quite beyond most essays 
in breadth of information and in in- 
terest. 


Dante and How to Know Him, by A. M. 
Brooks. Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.50. Dante, 
by J. B. Fletcher. Henry Holt & Co. 50 cents. 
eae by C. H. Grandgent. Duffield & Co. 


LEGACIES FROM 1916 

There was never a time, perhaps, 
when it was so easy for a casual 
reader to examine a cross-section of 
contemporary poetry—in this country 
at least—as now. Braithwaite’s Antho- 
logy of Magazine Verse, no matter how 
irritated one may be by its arbitrary 
little asterisks to mark the “poems of 
distinction,” is undeniably a very fair 
representation of the output of verse 
year by year. It could not have been 
so representative in the days when the 
magazines were devoting themselves 
wholly to the conservation of the lit- 
erary ideals of the past generation, nor 
in the hands of an uncatholic editor. 
But now that liberalism has invaded 
the regular periodicals, and the radicals 
have established their own (some of 
which Mr. Braithwaite is not above 
quoting), the book is surprizingly varied 
in content. 

A less sober comment on current 
tendencies and idiosyncrasies in verse- 
making is Louis Untermeyer’s —And 
Other Poets. This is too funny to be 
a critique and too serious to be a par- 
ody; most of the imitations are done 
with remarkable fidelity, even tho con- 
firmed admirers of this or that man 
will feel a touch of injustice in some of 
them. 

It remains to gather up some of the 
remaining threads of the poetry of 
1916, and to mention briefly a few of 
the little books, good’ or indifferent, 
which have not yet been discussed in 
these pages. One would expect the 
dominant note in all this work to be 
the war, but it is surprizing to find 
how small a part it plays, by and 
large, in the body of American verse. 
One of the most deeply serious vol- 
umes of the year, and one devoted to 
this subject with unusual singleness 
of purpose, is Harvest Moon, by Jose- 
phine Preston Peabody. The burden 
of the book is the burden of woman- 
kind in war, and the theme is handled 
in a small group of musical, intense 
and delicate verses. They fall short of 
greatness chiefly because the ratio of 
delicacy to directness is too high. But 
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They will enjoy it when you serve 
the savory center slices broiled 
or fried without parboiling. 


Your family will ask for more and 
more when you serve the shank, 
boiled, It is so tender—so delicious. . 


All the rich, yet mild flavor is 
brought out in baking the butt. 


Buy it whole — so delicious 
your family will want it often 


So popular are they for their flavor, 
that thousands of women buy‘ Swift’s 
Premium” Hams whole. 


They find that with a whole Prem- 
ium ham they can give their families 
a greater variety of dishes than with 
any other meat—each dish so good 
that the family asks for it over and 
over again, 


You would understand why the 
flavor of “Swift’s Premium” Ham 
is so delicious if you could see the 
care and skill which is lavished on 
every detail of preparation. Ex- 
perts select the very choicest hams. 
They are given a special cure which 


takes longer, is more expensive and 
trou blesome than that ordinarily used, 
but which produces a far more delic- 


ious flavor. In the spicy, fragrant: 


smoke of hickory wood, all the mel- 
lowness, all the savor is brought out. 
Even with all this care, only one ham 
out of five is considered so perfect as 
to be branded “Swift’s. Premium.” 


Get one of these hams today and see 
how much your family enjoys its 
flavor—how quickly it disappears 
once they taste it. 


Swift & Company 
U.S.A. 


“Swifts Premium” Ham 


Do not parboil before broiling or frying 
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C oncrete Road between Bismorch and Alvin. Part ofa system of 144 miles of con- 
crete being built in Vermilion Conuty, Ill. The Eclipse Construction Company. 
of Winnetka, Ill., has the contract. P.C. McArdle was Superintending Engineer 


How to Plan, Build and 


Pay for Permanent Highways 
Vermilion County, Illinois, an Excellent Example 


From the standpoint of effective planning of routes, of wise 
construction and of sound financing of the cost, Vermilion 
County, Illinois, is well worth the careful study of any county 
or state in the country. 


What Is A system of permanent highways is being built in 
Being Done: ©n¢ immediate undertaking, to connect all towns 

and villages with each other and with Danville, 
the county seat. Of the total mileage, 144 miles are concrete. 
This is the largest mileage of permanent highway ever under- 
taken at one time in a single county. 


How Little The total cost of builaing these roads is about 
It Costs: $1,500,000. The county is not raising this 
money all at once by direct tax, nor is it attempt- 
ing to build a few miles each year out of current road funds; 
it is issuing serial bonds for the full amount, which are retired 
by twenty annual payments of about $100,000, including the 
interest. 
THESE PAYMENTS I 


An Tncalculable The benefits ve sone’ roads are too obvious 
Benefit: to need comment. But everybody does not 

realize how much these benefits are depend- 
ent upon a continuous system of highways, instead of small, 
scattered stretches which leave long gaps between them of mud, 
holes and ruts. To all such the example of Vermilion County 
is a splendid object lesson. 


Concrete is the recognized material for building permanent 
highways just as it has long been the recognized material for 


important engineering works and structures demanding solidity 
and strength. 


Get posted on concrete roads; write for Bulletin No. 136 and then see your road 
authorities; that’s the first step in securing durable roads in your community. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Offices at 
ATLANTA HICAGO DALLAS 
Hurt Building on West s Mashington St. Southwestern Life Bldg. 
Id Ma ilding oe Bs k Buil anit! I 
eal Bu erchants ildi Co B i 
NEW YORK PARKERSBUR Co. i"® piTTSBURGH 


101 Park Avenue Trust Buildin 
SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO = 


ory Bank Building 
Kearns Building Rialto Building 
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she speaks forcefully, nevertheless. 
Here is an example short enough to 
be quotable: 
SEED-TIME 
Woman of the field,—by the sunset furrow, 
Lone-faring woman, woman at the 
plough, 
What of the harrow S—dhewe so near their 
foreheads. 
Can there be harvest, now? 


“My one Belovéd sowed here his body ; 
Under the furrows that open so red. 
All that come home now, have we for our 
children— 
They will be wanting bread.” 


There is a good deal of the Henry 
van Dyke manner in Amelia Josephine 
Burr’s Life and Living. It devotes 
some space, but without much empha- 
sis, to the Great War, its main inter- 
ests lying elsewhere. Her work is fine- 
ly conceived, smooth, sonorous, often 
eloquent, but hardly afire. It is en- 
lightening to note how the one essay 
at free verse in this volume rises at 
a bound to a frank vigor not often 
displayed in her rimed poems. 

‘Duncan Campbell Scott goes back to 
the War of 1812 for the title poem of 
Lundy’s Lane, written from the Cana- 
dian point of view and without very 
much distinction. The other poems are 
disappointing because they are occa- 
sionally so good. Mr. Scott moralizes 
in a commonplace way; he is generally 
unlyrical and often prosaic. But he 
does put on paper a rich outdoor 
flavor. caught from the Canadian wil- 
derness, and now and then he displays 
a redeeming felicity of imagination. 

John G. Neihardt makes a regroup- 
ing of poems already published, with 
some new verses, in The Quest. He is 
at his best in an “Invictus” mood; 
when he writes of sex he sometimes 
captures a spacious metaphor, but he 
is generally wordy and sometimes 
tawdry. There are several fine prairie 
pictures in the book, notably in “Prairie 
Storm Rune.” “4 

A still more sectional poet is Robin- 
son Jeffers, who calls his first book 
Californians. But he conveys Califor- 
nian externals to the reader much 
more successfully than Californian 
people. His poetical methods are those 
of the early nineteenth century, and 
as an expression of Western life today 
the volume is disappointing, tho it 
contains some fine passages of conven- 
tional verse, and constantly studies 
California’s land and seascapes in an 
interesting and intimate way. 

Buffalo Bill is gone and Frederic 
Remington is dead, but there still re- 
mains one exponent of the Wild West 
in the person of Henry Herbert Knibbs. 
In Riders of the Sky there is not much 
more than the ordinary run of fron- 
tier verse, but the title poem is an 
amusing addition to the “General 
Booth Enters Heaven” school of celes- 
tial verse, and “The Far and Lonely 
Hill” makes good use of the vocabulary 
and imagery of the ranges to serve the 
purposes of genuine pathos. 

Harold ‘Trowbridge Pulsifer won the 
Garrison Prize at Harvard a few years 
ago with his “The Conquest of the Air,” 
which still remains one of the best 





poems on the aeroplane, and its clean 
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The Man on the Dock 


OWN on a dock at New York, where 

ships come from afar to discharge their 
cargoes of crude rubber, is a man with a 
strange occupation. 

He goes from case to bale marking the 
rubber. 

His wonderful skill rejects or accepts the 
rubber according to its fitness, and the best 
of it goes to 47 factories of the United States 
Rubber Company, the largest rubber manu- 
facturer in the world. 

The man on the dock is the outpost of a 
scientific organization, a magnificent body of 
260 chemists, engineers and other technically 
trained men, who, with 841 inspectors, stand 
guard over the integrity of the rubber goods 
made by the United States Rubber Company. 

When the rubber moves from dock to factory 
it meets the advance guard of these men. They 
sample and test it by the most exacting methods 
known to the chemistry and physics 
of rubber. They divide itinto classes AS 
according to the varying characteris- Se 
tics of its parts. They blend and treat ky 
each huge class to make it uniform. 

They select and mix these differ- 
ent classes of rubber to get just the 
combination of desired properties. 

This is because each kind of 
goods made—tires, shoes, garden 


ea 


United States Rubber Company 





hose—demands its own peculiar group of 
specialized characteristics. 

As these various products move through the 
factory, they pass at every step under the keen 
eyes of inspectors, alert for flaws and faults. 

But not yet do they reach the selling force. 
The finished factory products are tested re- 
peatedly to see that they conform to the quality 
standard set for strength, elasticity, softness, 
resistance to wear, and the effect of heat and 
light. ‘They are run on special machines that 
in a few hours duplicate the wear and tear of 
months of use; and finally pass the last ordeal 
of severe actual service tests. 

The consummation of all this skill and 
care is found in every product you bu 
under the United States Rubber Company’s 
trade-marks. 

From the forest tree to the purchaser, this 
scientific control shines out in all our enormous 
production—all styles of rubber 
footwear; canvas rubber-soled 


tires for automobiles, motor 
trucks and all other vehicles; 
druggists’ rubber goods, insu- 
lated wire; soles and heels; 
belting, hose, packing, mechan- 
ical and moulded rubber goods 
of every description. 


R 
~~) shoes; weatherproof clothing; 
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An Advertisement by 
THE PULLMAN COMPANY 





and children form a 
Women ; large proportion of 
the passengers of the Pullman Company. The 
safety of the cars, due to their unusually sturdy 
construction; the sanitary condition in which 
they are maintained; the numerous conveniences 
which their equipment affords, and the courtesy 
of the Pullman employes are all factors contrib- 
uting to the increased comfort and enjoyment of 

. railroad travel. 


In the Pullman car only a limited number of 
passengers are accommodated; there is no crowd- 
ing. Operating over practically every railroad in 
the country, it is rarely necessary for the passen- 
gers to change cars from departure to destination. 
Both of these conditions contribute to the safety 
and comfort of unescorted women and children. 


For fifty years the Pullman Company has 
directed its efforts to the determination of the 
needs of the traveling public, and the develop- 
ment of a service to meet these requirements. 
That twenty-nine per cent of Pullman conductors 
and twenty-five per cent of Pullman porters have 
been in the continuous service of the Company 
for over ten years indicates the high personnel of 
the employes by whom the service is rendered. 





— 














A School in the Heart of the Open Country. 


50 miles from New York, on a spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. Healthful, invigorating, 

unusually - At to a sane and simple out-of-door life. 

wo : Preparation for College or Business Life: recent graduates in 12 eoding colleges. 

mentally to increase individual efficiency. 
TI 





THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, Box 5, New York 
FIFTIETH YEAR 
For Boys from 9 to 19. 


Small classes: A teacher for every six 


: Two fields with excellent facilities for all sports, under auantiine hiking, woods life. 
You are invited to come and see for yourself. Catalog sent on application. 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 





Each boy studied physically and 














phrasing and vigor make it the best 
thing he has yet done. Two or three 
of the poems of motherhood in Mothers 
and Men are sincere and delicate, and 
show a homely tenderness not very 
characteristic of our young poets. 

Ships in Port, by Lewis Worthing- 
ton Smith, displays an uneven talent. 
There is some good lyric verse and 
several psychological studies of con- 
siderable intensitv, but they are badly 
mixed with poorer stuff. The verses 
often lapse into prosiness and petti- 
ness, even the colorful things that give 
the book its name and flavor are a 
little lacking in buoyancy and fervor. 
But Mr. Smith’s power to reconstruct 
an emotion makes the book distinctive. 

Under the title, Salt Water Poems 
and Ballads, Masefield’s verse dealing 
with the sea has been gathered together 
in one illustrated volume. It is interest- 
ing to have in such close juxtaposition 
the calculated crudities of the Salt 
Water Ballads and the superb sea-pic- 
tures which form parts of The Story of 
a Round House and other of his longer 
poems. Only two of the verses have not 
been published before in book form; 
neither is equal to his finest work, tho 
as usual Mr. Masefield phrases beauti- 
fully his final description of the vessel 
in The Ship and Her Makers. The draw- 
ings by Mr. Pears, whether in color or 
black and white, are disappointing. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary poem 
of the year is Conrad Aiken’s Jig of 
Forslin. It is announced by the pub- 
lisher as “a novel of adventure in verse 
based on the Freudian psychology.” 
The author explains that it treats of 
“the process of vicarious wish fulfil- 
ment by which civilized man enriches 
his circumscribed life and obtains emo- 
tional balance.” One might say that its 
chief fault is that, with those intro- 
ductions, it is not extraordinary 
enough. Forslin, who is generic man, 
passes through a series of emotional 
adventures borrowed from the lives of 
other men and women. The adventures 
are told, for the most part, in brilliant 
narratives. The intermediary states are 
not unsuccessfully rendered as dream 
moods of exceeding vagueness. It is in 
the synthesis of these elements that the 
poem fails to be convincing. The author 
has not quite completed the dramatiza- 
tion of his narratives. They are poign- 
ant as stories of other mea and women, 
as dramatic monologs, if you will, but 
in spite of painstaking efforts on Mr. 
Aiken’s part their vicarious significance 
in Forslin’s life does not really emerge 
from the fluid mixture. 


Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1916, ed. by 
W. S. Braithwaite. Laurence J. Gomme. 
$1.50. — And Other Poets, by Louis Unter- 
meyer. Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. Harvest Moon, 
by Josephine Preston Peabody. Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. $1.25. Life and Living, by 
Amelia Josephine Burr. G. H. Doran Company. 
$1. Lundy’s Lane, by Duncan Campbell Scott. 
G. H. Doran Company. $1.25. The Quest, by 
John G. Neihardt, The Macmillan Company. 
$1.25. Californias, by Robinson Jeffers. The 
Macmillan Company. $1.25. Riders of the Sky, 
by Henry Herbert Knibbs. Fcughton, Mifiiin 
Company. $1. Mothers and Men, by Harold 
Trowbridge Pulsifer. Houghton, Mifflin Oom- 
pany. 50 cents. Ships in Port, by Lewis Worth- 
ington Smith. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 
Salt Water Poems and Ballads, by John Mase- 
field. The Macmillan Company. $2. The Jig of 
Forslin, by Conrad Aiken. The Four Seas 
Company. $1.25. 
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THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


in all items of essential importance, including an increase in the 
interest rate, and decreases in the expense and mortality rates. 


The New Insurance paid for amounts to $209,706,988. 


An increase over the previous year of $51,250,376. 


The Outstanding Insurance amounts to $1,607,089,581. 
An increasé of $77,203,528. 


Payments to Policyholders in 1916, $58,915,422. 


Total since organization, $1,100,057,839. 





ASSETS, December 3lst, 1916...........ceeeeeceees -$562,381,599 
Tin ona st vcncensscicicdéccnetendessnas $459,860,621 
I Bevo riins oocdavnceescwesessnteameenees 10,886,279 


SURPLUS RESERVES: 
For Distribution to Policyholders in 1917... .$16,266,040 


Awaiting apportionment on deferred 


Gividend PEUNCIEE ccccsscccscecosecss 63,854,448 
Del Comes 6. 0k 6nsis Se bens s0ineces 11,514,21 1 91,634,699 


“$562,381,599 





In addition to the ordinary forms of life insurance the Equitable 
makes a specialty of the following: 


Insurance to protect business firms and corporations. 





Group Insurance, by which employers protect families of employes. 





A flexible contract which can be converted by the insured into 
an Ordinary Life, Limited Payment Life, or Endowment Policy. 





A Bond giving the investor an income for his declining years. 


A new policy is offered under which the insurance is DOUBLED 
if death results from ACCIDENT. This policy also embodies the 
following advantages if the person whose life is insured becomes 
totally and permanently disabled: 


1. Thereafter the Equitable will carry the insurance—The Insured will 
have nothing further to pay. 


2. The Equitable will pay the Insured an annual income for life equal to 
one-tenth of the face of the policy. 


3. Upon the death of the Insured the full amount of the insurance will be 
paid to the Beneficiary (or double the amount if death is due to accident) 
without deduction on account of the income paid to the Insured while living. 


(See the policy for conditions and details.) 


The Annual Report embodying the Financial Statement, verified by 
‘Public Accountants, and further details regarding the Equitable’s 
policies will be sent to any address on request. 


ee. 


President 





The 57th Annual Report of the Society shows substantial gains | 
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GROWING OLD 
GRACEFULLY 


The key to health in old age is the prevention of 
bowel disorder. 

Constipation, which becomes more and more 
chronic with advancing years, frequently makes 
the burden of old age seem heavy indeed. Yet 
in most cases constipation can be entirely pre- 
vented by a little care in the matter of diet and 
by supplying in Nujol an efficient substitute for 
the mucus which exhausted nature no longer 
provides, 

Nujol is not a bowel stimulant. It acts as an in- 
ternal lubricant, softening the contents of the 
intestines and so promoting normal evacuations. 


Your druggist has Nujol. Avoid substitutes. Nujol is 
sold only in pint bottles bearing the Nujol trademark, 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(New Jersey) 


Bayonne New Jersey 





Send for booklet “THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION." Write your name and address 
plainly below. Dept. 12 


Peneecesroce 





a Address.... -- City....... State / 





Fifty Times Better Than a Turkish ath 


When compared with a Turkish bath the Electric Light Bath ig fifty times better because 
you bathe in the light and there are no deprssing after-effects. The Electric Light Bath 
removes all poisonous wastes from the system and is a wonderful tonic. It is an almost 
perfect substitute for sunshine. That the Electric Light Bath has nearly all the invigorating, 
up-building, and life-giving effects of sunshine is proved by the successful use of the electric 
light in forcing the growth of flowers and plants in greenhouses when there is a scarcity 
of sunshine. 

The noted medical scientists—Winternitz, Kellogg, Pope, Hare, Snow, McIntosh and 
others—have found from their clinical experience that the Electric Light Bath is the most 
effective force known for relieving Nervousness, Rheumatism, Bronchial trouble, Indiges- 
tion, Kidney and Liver disorders, Anemia, Obesity, Neuralgia, Arteriosclerosis and other ills. 
It treats these diseases successfully because it removes their causes. 

Sunshine and exercise are Nature’s healers. The Electric Light Bath gives you the 
benefits to be derived from exercise and sunshine—and more. You can’t take a sun bath 
any time; but the Electric Light Bath is ready at a turn of the switch. 


30 Days FREE Trial 


We want you to try the Sanequo Electric Light Bath Cabinet in your home 30 days 
FREE—without one cent of expense. The Sanequo makes your home a sanitarium—a 
health resort, less the great expense of going away. Learn more about this new method 
of healing and preventing disease. Don’t suffer a day longer. Resolve that you will get 
greater joy out of life by getting well and staying well. Ask for our special 30 day 
FREE offer, right now while the opportunity is before you. Address— 


SANITARIUM EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 302 Washington Street, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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In your newest Germano-phobe edi- 
torials you seem to be in sympathy, tho 
you do not expressly state so, with the de- 
sire of France to take Alsace-Lorraine 
from Germany, and you also imply that it 
would be just to give Schleswig-Holstein 
back to Denmark, while at the same time 
lauding the Allies’ hypocritical greedy note 
as “noble” and praising their pretended de- 
sire to reconstruct the map of Europe on 
the basis of nationality. If you would take 
the trouble to look up Alsace-Lorraine in 
any encyclopedia, including the Brittanica 
(1 presume this would be considered un- 
biased toward Germany) you would find 
that Alsace-Lorraine is and always was 85 
per cent German in language and sympa- 
thies, and then if you would take the trou- 
ble to read history a little you would find 
that it was “forcibly wrested” from Ger- 
many by France partly after the thirty 
years war, and partially later. Germany 
had it first, Germany had it last, it is of 
German nationality and spirit, so that 
France’s desire to get it back is merely 
greed for power and the lowest kind of re- 
vengefulness. There are no two sides to 
it. Any statement that the French are en- 
titled to those provinces is either hypocrisy 
or lamentable ignorance. As to Schleswig- 
Holstein it might also have been well to look 
up the history of the quarrel. The duchies 
had revolted before Prussia had ever been 
involved because of resentment toward the 
Danes for trying to forcibly introduce the 
Danish language into Schleswig (Holstein 
was a member of the German confedera- 
tion so that it was impossible there.) There 
is no Danish to be found there (i. e., even 
Schleswig) except in the most northern 
belt. “The principle of nationality,” then, 
as the Allies and their American mouth- 
pieces would apply it, means that one per 
cent of non-Germans in a region have 
more right than 99 of Germans. 

WALTER PETERSEN 


Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kansas 


The principle of nationality is praise- 
worthy, and we rejoice to see that the 
Allies have declared their intention to 
follow it in settling the territorial 
questions of the war. But, as we have 
repeatedly pointed out, it is not the 
sole consideration, and it is difficult, 
and in some cases impossible to be car- 
ried out strictly. In the Balkans, for in- 
stance, three or more distinct and an- 
tagonistic races occupy neighboring 
villages in the same district. 

The two cases mentioned by Profes- 
sor Petersen have been in dispute for 
half a century, but they have not been 
settled because no attempt has been 
made to settle them right, that is, in 
accordance with the will of the people 
concerned. As everybody knows, the 
people of Alsace and Lorraine bitterly 
resented their annexation in 1871, and 
they have been restive to the point of 
revolution ever since. Prussian rule as 
exemplified in the Zabern incident, was 
so oppressive that a large part of the 
German population would have joined 
with the French in voting to be freed 
from it. But they never had a chance 
to vote on the question. We hope they 
will when the war is over, if there are 
any of them left. : 

The Schleswig-Holstein question 18 
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Grow Younger as You Grow Older 


Younger in Body, Younger in Spirit, Younger in Ambition, Younger in Every 
Characteristic that Gives Greater Earning and Living Power, Greater Thought 
Power, Greater Pleasure Obtaining Power and Greater Health Promoting Power 


HE number of years a man has lived does not tell how 

old or young he is. A man is as old or as young 

as his energy, his vitality, his capacity for work and 
play, his resisting power against disease and fatigue. 


A man is only as old or as young as his memory power, will power, 

sustained-thought power, personality power, concentration power and brain 
power. He is only as old or as young as his digestive power, his heart 
ower, his lung power, his kidney power, his liver power. Age is measured 
y the age of our cells, tissues and organs, and not by the calendar! 


Cultivate the Cells 


Everybody knows that the body and brain are made up of millions of tiny cells. We can be 
no younger than those cells are young. We can be no more efficient in any way than those 
cells are efficient. We can be no more energetic than the combined energy of those cells. 

By conscious cultivation of these cells, it is as natural as the law of gravity that we be- 
come more efficient, more alive, more energetic, more ambitious, more enthusiastic, more 
youthful, By consciously developing the cells in our stomachs, we must improve our diges- 
tion. By consciously developing the cells in the heart, we must increase its strength in 
exact proportion. By iously developing the brain cells, the result can only be multi- 
plied brain power—and so with every organ in the body. 

What we are and what we are capable of accomplishing depends entirely and absolutely on 
the degree of development of our cells. They are the sole controlling factors in us. We are 
only as young and as great and as powerful as they are. 


There Is No Fraud Like Self-Deception 


You may think you are young, strong, brainy, energetic, happy, yet when compared with 
other men or women, you are old, weak, dull, listless and unhappy. You do not know what 
you are capable of accomplishing because you have not begun to develop the rea! vital powers 
within you. The truth is you are only a dwarf in health and mind when you can easily 
become a giant through conscious development of every cell, tissue and organ in your body 
and brain. By accelerating the development of the powers within you, you can actually 
become younger, as you grow older—yes younger in every way that will contribute to your 
health, happiness and prosperity. 


Conscious Evolution—the Secret 
Swoboda proves that Conscious Evolution gives energy and vitality to spare, digestive power 

















to spare, self-reliance to spare, and gives many other desirable characteristics to spare. He Swoboda, himself, is perhaps the most perfect 
proves that Conscious Evolution makes people disease-proof, fatigue-proof. He maintains example of what Conscious Evolution can accom- 
that to possess sufficient vitality and energy and to keep the body in normal health under plish. As Swoboda gains in years, he grows 


the most favorable conditions is no more health prosperity than to have only enough money 
from day to day to meet current expenses. Great reserve health, great reserve energy is 
what we must acquire if we are to successfully nullify the ravages of time, and to easily 
overcome every adverse condition and thus enjoy the benefit of our health power and the 


younger in enthusiasm, younger in vitality, 
younger in health; he is becoming stronger, more 
energetic, more confident, more dominant and 
more alive by capitalizing his creative powers 





advantage of our energy. 


through Conscious Evolution. What Swoboda is 
ae a ae you, ee can accom- 
plish—every individual can accomplish, for every 

Beware of Health Poverty individual is governed by the same laws and 

As Swoboda says, “there are individuals who seek work only principles, and every individual has it within 
when their last cent is gone. Likewise, individuals live from himself to make use of these laws and principles. 
minute to minute and from day to day, seeking health and Swoboda’s mind and body are so alert and so 
energy only as they need them badly.” active that in his presence one feels completely 








Conscious Evolution is for them—for everyone. It is a sim- overpowered. His personality dominates every- 
ple scientific and practical system by means of which every thing with which it comes in contact; yet Swo- 
part of the brain and body is energized, strengthened, awak- boda is real—there is absolutely nothing mys- 
ened, so that we become possessed of a super health and terious about him. He knows not what fatigue 
mentality—the Swoboda kind of health and mentality. Con- is—-he is a tireless worker. He delights in mak- 
scious Evolution makes for good fortune by developing the ing sick people well and weak people strong. 
resources and the ability and power of personality. = i his ss ae he bare he is of bene- 
Strange as it may seem, this revolutionary method of con- 0 ee ee © pee, mene Ve 
sciously awakening and developing weakened and lifeless more potent race of men and women. 

cells requires no drugs, medicines or apparatus of any kind. 





It does not require dieting, deep breathing, excessive exercising, cold baths, electricity or massage. It tak ] 
few minutes a day, yet so startling is the effect of Swoboda’s system that you begin to feel younger, pe & 
revitalized, re-energized after the first day. 4 


AN AMAZING BOOK FOR YOU 


Swoboda has published for distribution a remarkable book which explains his system 
of Conscious Evolution and what it has already done. Write for this book—not be- 
cause Conscious Evolution has meant so much to 200,000 other men and women, not 
because there is scarcely a prominent family in the country that hasn’t at least one 
member a pupil of Swoboda, including Chas. E. Hughes, Rockefeller, the Vanderbilts, 
the Goulds, the Huntingtons, the Armours, the ym ml the Swifts—but write for the 
book because it means so much to YOU in multiplied living power, earnin wer and 
vecleting power. It is a big book fisied from cover to cover with the vital facts about 





The 
Swoboda 

















yourself and how you can acquire t he degree of perfection in body and mind that you 
S so much desire. It exposes the dancers of excessive deep breathing, excessive exercise, 
ystem and ive lar develop t 
is as Regardless of how you may feel, of how efficient you may think you are—regardless of how active, energetic and 
= alert you may cnqgiter poavesy camaraness of how happy, how contented you may pride yourself 
effective on being—regardless of how healthy, wealthy or successful you may be, you cannot afford,in (7 “= = 
f justice to yourself, to miss the interesting and instructive secrets explained for the first time 
or in this startling new book. 4 Alois P. Swoboda 
A mere reading of “‘ Conscious Evolution”’ will so fill you with enthusiasm and bi- 2204 Aeolian Bldg. 
Women tion, that you will not rest until you have yourself acquired the Sagheda hind of ri New York City 
as heaith and energy by cultivating and revitalizing intensely every cell, tissue and Please send me your 
for organ in your own system. Tear out the coupon on this page, write your name free copyrighted book, 


and address on it or write a letter or a postal card and mail it today. Evenif you 
M gain but one suggestion out of the 60 pages you will have been repaid a thou- 
en sandfold for having read it. urge you by all means not to delay, not to say 
“‘[’ll doit later’’, but to send NOW, while the matter is on your mind. oe 
Remember, the book is absolutely free for you to keep—there is no charge or obligation now or later. WA POP teas 90F terres ree ene eee 
Write NOW. Address 


ALOIS P. SVVOBODA, 2204 AEOLIAN BLDG. Pd REBAR 000.0600 000 0b avncbseveaeepceeesene 


NEW YORK CITY 
Beware of individuals pretending to be my agents or representatives, All such are impostors 
and frauds.—SWOBODA. , 


“Conscious Evolution.’’ 
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DURAND 
Steel 


Lockers 








ical in- 


[JERE is ue ; 
stallation of Durand 
Steel Lockers. There is 


hardly an office, store, 
school or factory in the 


United States that would 


not find such an instal- 
lation—of the proper 
size—invaluable. 


Durand Steel Lockers are fire- 
proof, convenient, well-ventila- 
ted, economical and practically 
indestructible. 


Write us your requirements. 


We are also manufacturers of 
steel shelving, steel bins and 
general steel factory equipment. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER Co. 
1572 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 972 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 
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awn Hang Up a 
“Dodson 
Wren House 


These friendly lit le 
brown birds will soon be 
here looking for a home. 
Hang up my 4-room 
Wren Bungalow and a 
family will move right in 
and raise 2 or 3 broods. 

I have studied bird habits 
and worked for bird pro- 
tection for 22 years. My 
houses bring the birds because the birds 
like them, Entire collection described in 
catalog with prices. Includes bird baths, 
feeding devices, etc, All are patented. 

Bird Book Free—My illustrated book tells how to 
attract birds to your garden. With it I send, free, my 
beautiful “Nature Neighbors’’ folder, together with 
a colored bird picture worthy of framing. Write to 

JOSEPH H. DODSON (11) 
Director of the National Audubon Association 
762 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, III. 


$5.00 for this 4- 
room Dodson Wren 
House; built of 
oak ; roof of cypress 
with copper coping. 
Wrens won't live in 
a one-room house, 
they want a fresh 
room for each 
brood, 











insoluble from a legal and historical 
point of view. The last man who was 
supposed to understand it, died in the 
nineteenth century. But it can be easily 
solved by the application of the prin- 
ciple of nationality. By the treaty of 


|| Prague Prussia is bound to allow pop- 


ulations of the north of Schleswig to 
reunite with Denmark “in the event of 
their expressing a desire so to be by a 
vote fully exercized.” Fifty years have 
passed since this promise was made, 
but Prussia has never allowed such a 
referendum to be held. We hope that 
some day she will be forced to. 








I have been a reader of The Independent 
for over forty years, so that, when I see 
you weakening on the great crime of Ger- 
many, now in full swing, I am filled with 
sorrow, surprize and disappointment. For 
instance, you are now saying such things 
as “let euch side say what it is fighting 
for.” 

Don’t we know what Belgium is fighting 
for!'—and France, and England? Do you 
want a peace that will give Germany a 
chance to again get ready for her fright- 
ful swoops? My God, Mr. Editor, is there 
uny question after what we have seen since 
August, 1914, of the duty of the Allies (as 
you call them) (and with our help, too), 
of putting an end to this monstrous beast 
that has done this thing! 

T. R. Roprnson 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


One correspondent thinks we are 
getting more “Germanphobe,” another 
thinks we are “weakening.” Thank 
Heaven, no one calls us neutral. But, 
anyhow, we are still of the opinion that 
both sides ought to state their aims and 
claims more definitely than either has 
yet done. 

No, we don’t know what Belgium is 
fighting for. Is it to free her soil from 
the invader? If that is all, she could 
stop any day, for the Germans would 
be only too glad to get out with whole 
skins. Is it to obtain an indemnity for 
the damage done? Germany offered that 
once formally, and they certainly would 
be more willing to pay it now than be- 
fore. 

What is France fighting for? Evacu- 
ation and indemnity? That is to be had 
for the asking, for Germany would be 
delighted to be freed from danger in 
the west so she could devote her atten- 
tion to Russia. For Alsace-Lorraine, 
for Togoland, for Kamerun, for Syria, 
for Morocco? None of these is named 
in the Allies’ note, yet they are implied 
or involved in the war settlement. 

What is England fighting for? For 
the freedom of France and Belgium? 
But that battle has been virtually won. 
For Egypt, German East Africa, Ger- 
man Southwest Africa, Samoa, Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s Land, lower Mesopotamia? 
But she already has these. Are England 
and France fighting to give back Po- 
land to the Czar? So they say in the 
note of January 10. Are they fighting 
to give Constantinople to Russia? So 
states the Russian premier, but the note 
does not say so. Are they fighting to 
put an end to Germany, to destroy her 
political identity, to crush her so she 
will never again become a great power? 
They say they are not, and we believe 
them. ; 

As for Germany, we are still more 











Press the Concealed Safety-Sealed 


Button—“Now Dip, Release” — 
Time 2 Seconds. 


€SAFETYVZS FALEDRD 
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flat, upside down—any position 


SAFETY-SEALED non-self-filler 


$3, $4 and $5. 


239 Mill St., Janesville, Wisconsin 








Means—No holes cut in wall of barrel 





get out to ruin clothes or linen. 
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—and not a single drop of ink can get out. 
It’s SAFETY-SEALED—escape is com- 
pletely cut off because there are no holes 
in the wall—it cannot leak when carried 


In case of accident to self-filling mechan- 
ism it automatically changes to a 


All sizes at nearest Parker dealer—$2.50, 


PARKER PEN COMPANY 


New York Retail Store, Woolworth Building 


—No openings, levers or rings where ink can 


























Your Motor Needs 


QWhat are they? Let our 
Motor Editor help you in your 
quest for full and accurate in- 
formation. 


@Tell him what you want to 
know about pleasure cars, 
trucks or accessories, and about 
how much you wish to spend; 
what seating capacity best fits 
your need and what makes and 
styles interest you most. 


QIn writing you will greatly 
help the Motor Editor by giv- 
ing the name and model of the 
car or cars you own. 


@There will be no charge for 
this service. 


Address 





Motor Editor, The Independent 
119 West 40th Street, New Wet 2 
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in the dark, since what she has said 
of her aims is more vague and, in our 
opinion, less trustworthy. She says she 
is fighting for the “freedom of the 
seas,” but by the way she sinks pas- 
senger ships and neutral merchantmen 
we do not believe her. 

In August, 1914, The Independent 
declared itself in sympathy with The 
Allies, and the more we have seen of 
Germany’s methods of warfare and ad- 
ministration the more we have turned 
against her. We think it quite likely 
that it may become the duty of the 
United States to enter the war on the 
side of the Allies, but before that we 
hope that they will define their aims 
more concretely and completely than 
they have yet done. 








Your reference in the editorial on “The 
Atlantic Gulf” of January 15 to the late 
Sheriff of Erie County, New York, quoting 
him as to the attitude of the United States 
toward those things that differentiate us 
from the nations of Europe, might I write 
a few words taking exception to the con- 
elusion drawn in your editorial, namely, 
that our love of republican institutions and 
opposition to monarchical institutions, gives 
the key to the present attitude of the peo- 
ple of the United States toward France, 

Where was this great love of the repub- 
lican form of government when Great 
Britain destroyed the two Boer Republics, 
with McKinley receiving Messrs. Wol- 
marans, Wessels and Fischer at the back 
door of the White House. Truly there was 
a lot of sympathy for the Boers, but not 
among Americans. The meetings addrest 
by the Boer envoys were attended chiefly 
by Germans, Irish, or their immediate de- 
scendants, Americans were few and far 
between. 

Again. If, as Cleveland stated, we love 
the republican form so well, why permit 
“monarchical” Britain to save France, 
why do we bleed France financially, while 
Germany is bleeding her physically. 

Frankly. We are too complacently selfish, 
now as in the past, as selfish, no doubt, as 
any other people would be circumstanced 
as we are, but selfish nevertheless. It is 
certainly not our love of republican insti- 
tutions that governs our actions at present, 
else we would open our factories, our 
banks, pledge them along with our “sacred 
honor” and give freely and fully to France. 

JOHN McF. Howie 

Buffalo, New York 


I am unable to agree with our cor- 
respondent as to the lack of American 
sympathy for the Boer republics. It is 
true we did not go to war with Great 
Britain on their account, but there was 
a great deal of sympathy felt and ex- 
prest for the Boers. The Democratic 
Party espoused their cause with enthu- 
siasm and embodied a resolution of 
sympathy in its platform. Since this 
platform received the support of half 
the people of the United States it can- 
not be called indifference. Besides we 
must remember that a good many 
Americans enlisted as individuals to 
fight against England in behalf of the 
Boers. Kipling tells a story of one of 
them. So we think The Independent is 
quite justified in thinking that if we 
go into the war against Germany it 
will be more for sympathy with France 
than sympathy with England, tho 
doubtless most of all in our own inter- 
ests. Of course this would be what our 
correspondent calls selfishness, but we 
shall not dispute the term. 
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Weary Nerves 
| that b beg for help 


HE stress of overwork 

and worry has exhausted 
them—worn them down; they 
are starving. 


Let them beg i in vain for help, “wt 
nervous breakdown will result. 
feed them more of their vital foods 
bumen and phosphorus—com- 
bined i in readily assimilable union, 
asin Sanatogen, and you will indeed 
be delighted to note how intensively 
they are built up, and how quickly 
they i impart renewed yitality to the 
whole system. 


At least such have been the re- 
corded observations of thousands of 
vgn and of countless users 

anatogen, among them Arnold 
ans the novelist, who writes: 


“The tonic effect of Sanatogen on me 
is simply wonderful.” 


and of Col. Henry Watterson, the 
noted editor, who writes: 
“I do not believe I could have recov- 
ered myvitality,as I have done, with- 
out Sanatogen operating equally upon 
the digestive organs and nervecenters.” 


Give Sanatogen the chance today 


to help your weary nerves. 


Sanatogen is sold by good druggists 
where, in three sizes, from $1.00 up. 


Grand Prize, International Congress of Med- 
icine, London, 1913. 


—FREE SAMPLE OFFER— 


On request we will send a 25-gram 
Sample Package of Sanatogen, also 
Richard Le Gallienne’s booklet, “The 
Art of Living,” telling of Sanatogen’s 
kindly help. Address The Bauer 
Chemical Co., 26 R Irving Place, N, Y: 





Endorsed 


anatog e 
aed 


21.000 Physicians: 


























The Ely School 


FOR GIRLS 


GREENWICH - - CONN. 





The Ely Junior School 


(Distinct from Upper School) 
FOR GIRLS UNDER FIFTEEN 








Short-Story Writing 


A COURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure, and writing of the Short Story taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years 
Editor of Lippincott’s. 
One student writes: 
completing the lessons, received 
over $1,000 for manuscript sold 
to Woman's Home Companion, 
Pictorial Review, McCall's and 
other leading magazines.”’ 
Also courses in Writ- 
ing, Versification and Poetics, 
Journalism, In all over One Hun- 
dred Courses, under professors in 
Harvard, Brown, rnell, and 
other leading colleges. 
Catalog Free. Please Address 


me Correspondence School 


“ 





Dr. Esenwein 


150-Page 
e 














Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 
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| TRAVEL. AND RESORTS 


HII 











regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 





The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel for pleasure, 
health or business; the best hotels, large and small; 
and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. 
is under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL ‘BUREAU, widely and 
favorably known because of the personal knowledge possessed by its management 


the best routes to reach them, 
This Department 


HIT 





Hotel oe Alpin, Broadway and 34th street, 














= New York, and Hotel Stewart, San Francisco, Cal., where personal inquiry ma be 
= made. Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Sedeoendient, New York. 

rey HIV im nit Mim 1) mnt HTN = 
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WATKINS (N.Y: 


‘ON SENECA LAKE _. OPEN ALU ALL YEAR 
im.E. Loffingwell, —— 7 = 
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Crave Rejuvenation 


you will find just what you seek at 
The American Nauheim— 


The Only Place in America where 
the Nauheim Baths, So Beneficial 
toHeart Weakness,are Given with 
a Natural Calcium Chloride Brine. 


Here rest and recuperation are scien- 
tifically promoted—private parks with 
miles of accurately graded walks for 
Certe) hill climbing are available— 
recreations of every variety are in 
evidence, amid incomparable surround- 
ings. 

Particular attention has been de- 
voted to perfecting ideal condi- 
tions for taking “The Cure” 
during the Winter months. 


THE BATHS 


are connected with the Hotel. Treat- 
ments are particularly adapted to 
HEART DISEASE, Circulatory, 
Kidney, Nutritional and Nervous Dis- 
orders, Rheumatism, Gout and Obesity. 


On request, we will be pleased to 
send you illustrated Booklets giving 
full information regarding rates, 
reservations, treatments, etc. 








Ross Health Resort and Arborlea Inn, Annex 


Seventeenth year. Tennis; golf. Write for 
booklet and monograph on climate. 
Address, Ross Health Resort, Brentwood, N. Y. 





A place to meet 
Your kind of 
People— 




















HOTE # 
i Dee t © >. 


A New England J 
Institution : 
HE sumptuousness | 
of its equipment, the 
cuisine and the service 
all suggest the comforts 
and luxuries you expect 
to find in the best homes. 
Single Room with bath 
$2.50 to $4.00 
Double Rooms with bath 
$3.50 to $6.00 
L. C, Prior 


Managing Director 


























GLLISL SAID SIS STIS» 

















Improved Fruit, Dairy and Stock Farms 


20, 40, or more acres, in vicinity of Fresno, San Joaquin 
Valley, heart of winterless California, greatest raisin belt 
in world; now paying good profits; houses, barns, fences, 
live stock—everything ready; crops in many instances 
paying better than $100 an acre. $2,500 will buy a 
$10,000 Place, with long time on balance. Your farm 
income will take care of future payments. Only limited 
number of farms can be had on these terms, so write 
today. I will gladly put you in touch with those having 
farms for sale. 
C. L. SEAGRAVES, Industrial Commissioner, 
AT&SF Ry., 995 Ry. Exch., Chicago. 


Bronze Memorial Tablets 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 








FACTS S, Arguments, Briefs for Debates. Out- 
lines, literary, historical and scientific ma- 
terial for club papers, orations and essays. The 





THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. 1. THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N.Y., near Saratoga Springs, 





Refined, homelike, well equipped, New path house, swimming 
pool. Electric and Nauheim baths. Booklets. 
“BY SEA” 


JACKSONVIL LE 
(Calling at Savannah) 
FROM 


One Way Round Tri 
27.00 - BoesOr oe - 945. 
24.40 - NE RK - - 43.30 

aoe 60 - PHILADELPHIA - 39.00 
20.00 - BALTIMORE - 835.00 


Including meals and stateroom berth. Fine steamers. Low 
ares. Bestservice. Automobiles carried. Wireless. 
Send for particulars 


Merchants and Miners Trans. Co. 
W. P. Turner, G. P.A. ltimore, Md. 
Consult any ticket or tourist agent. 











SECURED OR FEE RETURNED 


Original Bureau of Research, New Albany, Ind. 
Actual search free. Send 
sketch or model. 90-page, 


TENTS 1917 Edition Patent Book free. 


GEORGE P. KIMMEL, 222 Barrister Bldg., Washington.D 
WILL 


What 15c BRING 
Nation’s Capital [y.° mc °! 


coin will bring you the Pathfinder for 13 weeks on trial. The 
Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, published at the Nation's 
center, for the Nation ;a paper that prints all the news of the world 
and tells the truth and only the truth; nowin its 23d year. This 
paper fills the bill without yam | the purse; it costs but $ia 
year. If you want to keep posted on what is going on in the 
world, at the least expense of time or money, this is your means. 
If you wanta paper in your home which is sincere, reliable, en- 
tertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. If you would 
appreciate a paper which puts everything clearly, fairly, briefly— 
hereitis atlast. Send only 1Seto show that you mightlike such 
a paper, and we will send it on probation Y3 weeks, ThelSc 
does not repay _us, but we are glad to investin New Friends. 
| Address Pathfinder, Box 
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MR. PURINTON’S 
EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION BOX 




















895. A Reader from Connecticut. “Having in 
charge a boy of sixteen, I fail to awake in him 
any ambition either for school or for other 
work. Tho he is not disobedient and reads quite 
a bit he is determined to have his own way 
and take his own time. Can you see any way to 
reach him, and stir his ambition?” 

He reads much—what does .he read? Here is 
your first clue. Find the great men he admires 
most, get their biographies, talk over their lives 
with him, see if he won’t be moved to attempt 
big things where his heart interest lies. En- 
courage him to advance in any line where he 
naturally excels—no matter what; a good black- 
smith is a greater man than a poor teacher, 
minister or merchant. Locate his chief talent or 
affection, make it the motive for study or action, 
keep it always to the front—and your lazy boy 
is likely to become a leader! 

Obtain The American Boy from Sprague 
Publishing Company, Detroit, Michigan. Study 
it yourself; answer advertisements that might 
appeal to your boy; let him read the magazine, 
watch how he responds, act accordingly. Get 
vocational guidance books from Efficiency Pub- 
lishing Company, Woolworth Bldg., New York; 
apply to your boy’s career. 





396. Mrs. L. V. S., New York. “For a num- 
ber of years I have been ailing with nervous 
and digestive troubles. Medicines do not seem to 
help, tho doctor says nothing is organically 
wrong. One of my friends was greatly benefited 
by a course in physical culture, and wishes me 
to try some good system. (a) Please give ad- 
dresses of any women specialists giving mail 
courses for women. (b) What books would help 
me to build up my health?” 

(a) Such a course is offered by Susanna 
Cocroft, Michigan Boulevard, Chicaszo: and an- 
other by Annette Kellermann, 12 West Thirty- 
first Street, New York. 

(b) Without knowing your condition more 
fully, we hesitate to advise. These books, how- 


ever, should give suggestions of value: ‘“Exer- 
cizes for Women,” by Florence Bolton (price 
$1.00) ; “The Home Life in Order,’’ by Dr. Al- 


fred T. Schofield (price $1.50); 
Beauty of Superb Womanhood,” 
Macfadden (price $1.00); “New Methods in 
Health Culture,” by Dr. E. B. Lowry (price 
$1.00). These books may be had from Efficiency 
Publishing Company, Woolworth Bldg., New 
York. 

397. An Enthusiastic Correspondent. 
read your articles with great interest. I wish 
to know something of the demand in cities 
and towns for special teachers of nature study— 
wild flowers and birds in particular. (a) What 
is the situation financially? (b) What course 
should I follow to prepare myself for work of 
this kind? With a college degree, experience in 
teaching English, and a passionate love for na- 
ture, I believe I could reach the children of 

1 grades.” 

(a) Field is limited, demand slight, financial 
reward uncertain. You might rather become a 
teacher of botany or other branch of nature 
study; a writer of special articles and books; 
a leader in some such national organization as 
the Camp Fire Girls of America, 461 Fourth 
avenue, New York, or the Woodcraft League 
founded by Ernest Seton Thompson, at Green- 
wich, Connecticut. As an independent teacher 
or lecturer, you would probably fail; but as an 
organizer, or other official of an established so- 
ciety, you would have a good chance to succeed. 

(b) Write for literature and advice to Elli- 
ott R. Downing, Secretary American Nature 
Study Society and Editor Nature Study Review, 
care University of Chicago; to John H. Sage, 
Secretary American Ornithologists’ Union, Port- 
land, Connecticut; to Bradley M. Davie, Secre- 
tary American Society of Naturalists, care Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


“Power and 
by Bernarr 





“I have 





398. Mr. C. F., Virginia. “Please give me a 
list of the best periodicals useful to the fol- 
lowing businesses: (a) Grocery; (b) Delicates- 
sen; (c) Soda Fountain and Confectionery.” 

(a) American Grocer, 90 West Broadway; 
National Food Magazine, 45 West Thirty-fourth 
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street; Producers’ Price Current, 175 Chambers 
street; Good Storekeeping, 119 West Fortieth 
street; Produce Bulletin, 97 Warren street; 
Produce News, 6 Harrison street; Retail Gro- 
cers’ Advocate, 47 Watts street; National Pro- 
visioner, 116 Nassau street; Grocer’s Guide, 89 
Delancey street; all of New York. 

(b) See reply to (a), a delicatessen store be- 
ing only a modified grocery. 

(c) American Bottler, 218 East Thirty-sev- 
enth street; Confectioners’ Gazette, 366 Broad- 
way; Soda Fountain Journal, 3 Park Place; all 
of New York. 





399. Prof. A. R. B., Pennsylvania. “I am a 
teacher in a secondary school, and am asked to 
help choose a large number of new books for 
the school library, the purchase of which has 
been made possible by a donation to the school. 
(a) Can you refer me to a bibliography adapted 
to our needs? (b) Will you name the general 
subjects that we ought to cover in our list, for 
an efficient students’ library?” 

(a) Write the Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D. C., for the U. S. Bureau of 
Education 1913 Bulletin No. 35 (whole number 
645), entitled “A List of Books Suited to a High 
School Library.”’ See also inside front cover of 
The Independent for August 14, 1916, where 
another list of good books for general reading 
was published. 

(b) History and biography; science and 
mathematics; poetry and romance; ethics and 
philosophy; travel and folk-lore; invention and 
discovery ; language and literature; business and 
commerce; manual training and domestic 
science; character analysis and vocational guid- 
ance; thrift and finance; home hygiene and 
personal efficiency; practical psychology and 
public speaking; games and athletics ; social serv- 
fee and good citizenship; community welfare 
and scientific statecraft; boys’ and girls’ clubs. 





400. Miss E. H., Pennsylvania. “It is my am- 
bition to enter the nature cure movement by 
becoming a trained nurse in one of the institu- 
tions of drugless healing. I have been under- 
going a living death from lack of a life work 
for six years, because I would not fall into that 
universal occupation for genteel women—school 
teaching, and because I am considered too deli- 
cate for nursing. However. strength was never 
gained except by the using. Can you suggest 
broad and sane institutions that offer a free, 
or exchange course of instruction for nurses?” 

Ask Dr. Benedict Lust, President American 
Naturopathic Association, 110 East Forty-first 
Street, New York, regarding such possibilities. 
We personally believe that the old-fashioned 
system of training for nurses, while it overem- 
phasizes drugs and neglects hygiene and psycho- 
logy, forms a better basis for a nurse’s life 
work than the crude and lax regime at the 
typical drugless resort. Consult Editor Trained 
Nurse, 38 West Thirty-second Street, New 
York, about schoois and opportunities. 

Have you considered other avenues in the 
health field? You might become a dietitian; a 
metaphysician; a household engineer; a secre- 
tary to a writer, a publisher, or a manufacturer; 
a social service worker; a special investigator 
for health boards and laboratories. 





453. Miss E. B. J., Arizona. “Next year will 
be the third year of work in Home Economics 
done in our Woman’s Club, and we hope to 
make it the best one yet.'We would like to find 
some good course that we could take and care- 
fully follow. Can you name such a course, or 
outline a program for study. or make other 
suggestions ? Thank you very much.” 

The New York State College of Agriculture at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, publishes 
a pamphlet on “Programs for Study Clubs in 
Home Economics” (Volume V, number 99); 
and the Extension Department of the College 
of Agriculture of your own State University 
would probably supply you with valuable ma- 
terial. 

Write also for publications of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., of 
the American Home Economics’ Association, 
Station N, Baltimore, Maryland; of the Ameri- 
can School of Home Economics, Sixty-ninth 
Street, Chicago; of the Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York; of the Housewives 
League, 25 West Forty-fifth Street, New York; 
of the Housekeepers National Alliance, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

You should have a number of modern books 
on household engineering, for study and refer- 
ence, Obtain list from Efficiency Publishing 
Company, Woolworth Bldg., New York. 


































“Standard” Plumbin3 Fixtures Make the 
Difference—In Appearance and Efficiency 


VERY factory or other institution with plumbing, conditions 
like those shown below is losing money because of the 
decreased human efficiency caused by such a state of affairs. 
Every concern with the clean, wholesome conditions created by 
a “Standard” installation like the one shown above is adding to 
its profits —to say nothin, of the satisfaction in havin? such sani- 
tary surroundings in a place where many people are employed. 
How about your plumbin, problems? Are your employes better 
for themselves—and better for you—as a result of modern, sani- 
tary conditions in washrooms, etc.? 
If not, you need our book on “Fac- FI el tere 
tory Sanitation” — with its helpful 
advice and illustrations. Itisanable new york (export DEPT.)......60 BROAD 






treatise, by men who know, and is Puaveupmia sa 810 WALNUT 
sent free on request. ~~ paganatlpanpaaannnnt =~ 
Then we have service men in most  SHICAGO---.--0-+-0+++ oo tee 
of the manufacturing, centers who 87; {u's 109 6. a 
will be glad to discuss the question  SINCINNATI.... oo ee 
of Rood plumbin3, with you. pan = weeanede< 243-265 8. THIRD 


-219 CHAPEL PLACE 
-.-3120-30 JACOBS 


Write for book—call for a. service ne... 128 W. TWELFTH 


Ri 
man—and see “Standard” fixtures touisvite... 
at any showroom listed herewith. new onmeaiis 


potandard Sanitary Mf. Co, san anrsiic: 
Dept. FM Pittsburgh, Pa. | TORONTO, CAN.... 


SAN FRANCISCO seeeeeeeees 149- 65 BLUXOME 
“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures DETROIT OFFICE........... HAMMOND BLDG, 


for the Home KANSAS CITY OFFICE.. .RESERVE BANK BLOG, 


represent the complete. up-to-date line for Bathroom, 
Kitchen and Laundry. Ti pe been standard for 
more than a generation. Their supremacy in the 
Panbind field is the result of experience, service and 
ins ity. Talk to your plumber about Standard”, 
ist upon this peaves. time-tried brand. Look for 
the Green and Gold label. If interested in plumbin 
fixtures for domestic use, write for free copy 0 
“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures for the Home,” 
new Sink booklet. 















INSTRUCTORS 

About fifty per cent, more teachers have 
ordered quantities of The Independent for || 
Class Room use this school year as compared || 
with the same period last year. You will find 
your English and History work much easier 
and more interesting by adopting our plan. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
t19 W. goth St., New York 








154 15¢50¢@9100 ~All Druggists 


















Are You a Letter Writer, an Advertising Man,a College Student,aUser of English?| 


Dap anew book made to meet your needs = q Merriam-Webster Dictionary~- 


d from the famous NEW INTERNATIONAL. Answers 
a: “yrs of quest likely ¢ i work. the 
ilcrienitopneseaese 4335 gex,, COLLEGIATE 
ons + Gazetteer, Vocabulary of Rimes, Etc. THipp EDITION, JU'ST ISSUED 
REGULAR AND THIN-PAPER EDITIONS. 


Order from your Bookseller or from the publishers. | FREE [Nome 
G.& C. MERRIAM CO.,SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | ‘pajes a 
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Bran Will 
Delight You 


It is Nature’s laxative. 

It makes for joy and fitness. 

It ends the need for drugs, and 
saves many a dull day. 

In Pettijohn’s it comes in lus- 
cious form, so the dish itself is 
delightful. 

A dish a day will in one week 
convert you. You will never again 
omit bran. 


Prove that this week. 


Pettijohns 
Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory 
flakes hide 25 per cent unground bran. 
Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent fine 
atent flour with 25 per cent bran flakes. 
ise like Graham flour in any recipe. 


Both sold in packages only. 








(1495) 

















Have You This Book? 


The Word of the Truth 


The Divine Idea. The Truth as GOD 
has given it to us, arranged in a simple, 
continuous form, in which it can be easily 
and WHOLLY understood by any one. The 
Whole Will of God. The Way of Peace 


and Happiness,—now and forever. 


Send a One Dollar bill with your address to 


The Truth Publishing Foundation, - Eufaula, Ala. 


Today ? 





CELEBRATED 
HATS 


Spring Styles 
Now on Sale 


178-180 Fifth Ave. 181 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


22 South Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 





Agencies in all Principal Cities 








The 
Market 
Place 


‘NARROW STOCK MARKET 

On the New York Stock Exchange, 
the great activity caused by the publi- 
cation, on the first day of the month, of 
Germany’s plans for lawless submarine 
warfare, and by the dismissal of Am- 
Ambassador von Bernstoff a few days 
later, has been followed by days of 
extreme dulness. The 12th was a 
holiday. On the 13th, in a narrow mar- 
ket, there was an average net gain. 
Many who had been accustomed to 
trade declined to do so, being unable 
to form definite opinions as to the ef- 
fect of a declaration of war upon share 
values. Others believed that prices 
would advance if this country should 
be drawn into the great conflict. The 
price of the Anglo-French loan bonds 
fell to 90%. Attention was directed to 
the statement of the British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, on the preceding 
day, showing that Great Britain’s war 
expenses had risen to $28,950,000 a day 
from about $25,000,000 one year ago. 
Part of the increase has been due to 
the higher cost of supplies. Nearly 
one-sixth of theday’s business was 
done in steel shares, but their gain of 
one point was surpassed by the ad- 
vances credited to a majority of the 
railroad stocks. The number of shares 
that changed hands on the 14th, 289,- 
950, was the smallest recorded in six 
months, and the movement was down- 
ward. As a rule, however, the net losses 
were small. Carranza’s suggestion, in 
his reply to President Wilson’s note, 
that neutral nations should prohibit 
the shipment of supplies to the bellig- 
erents, depressed the Mexican Oil 
Company’s stock, which lost nearly 
four points. Oil fuel for the British 
navy is going from Mexican oil wells 
at the rate of 80,000 barrels a week. 
Some were saying that Carranza 
might forbid the shipment of this 
petroleum. Shares of the Cuba-Ameri- 
can Sugar Company declined on ac- 
count of the revolutionary disturbance 
on the island. New rumors about the 
New Haven Railroad Company’s finan- 
cial condition reduced the price of its 
stock to 37%. Average losses were a 
little less than the preceding day’s 
gains. 

Again, on the 15th, very little busi- 
ness was done, and the decline con- 
tinued. The prevailing belief appeared 
to be that war could not be avoided. 
But price reductions were small. On 
Friday, the 16th, the market was still 
a narrow one, but there was no weak- 


























Diet and 
Indigestion 


Indigestion, constipation and the ills to which 
they lead cause more deaths than war, pestilence 
and famine combined. Yet—these ills, and the 
pain and suffering they cause, are needless, This 
is fully explained in a new book called “Colon 
Ilygiene,” written by Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, 
Chief Medical Director of the Battle Creck 
Sanitarium and a recognized authority on the 
effect of diet on digestion. In his book, Dr. 
Kellogg tells you how to take care of yourself 
so as to avoid indigestion, constipation and the 
ills to which they lead. Only natural methods 
recommended. No drugs. Some diet restrictions, 
if you need them, but—nothing difficult. A little 
exercise but—no tiresome regime. Proper atten- 
tion to hours for rest, sleep, recreation and 
work, These are the important items. In his 
book, Dr, Kedlogg gives you full instructions. 
If you would be rid of indigestion, constipation 
and the ills to which they lead, send for this 
book today, The price is only $2. And—you 
take no risk for, if you are not entirely satis- 
fied, the book may be returned at the end of 
five days, and we will promptly refund your 
money. Thus, we let you be the judge of this 
hook. Over 400 pages, with many illustrations. 
Write for it today. Find out, at our expense, 
whether it can help you. Send your order 
direct to— 


GOoD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 
302 W. Main St, Battle Creek, Mich. 


100 Wall Paper 
Samples FREE 


our ae now 
FREE book. Over 





Send 
for this 


100 new, beautiful Wall Paper 
sto from. 


ordinary prices —6 cents to 50 cents 
pafponcur ong guaranteed oo © 
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PREAB by mail Sor this high “ar in whieh 
e are great opportunities. nths’ term. 
DBivioma awarded Pend f a. jhe oe **How 

Beco ERICA AN “achdst "oF ALCORN, Pres. 

423 East State S COLUMBUS, OHIO 


The Latshaw School 


If your child needs 
mental or pliysical ad- 
justment to meet the 
demands of normai 
life, secure at once the 
services of the man 
who has made such 
adjustments for many 
families. Box B. 


Allen Latshaw 


Berwyn (Main Line 
suburb of Philade!- 
phia), Pennsylvania 


Journalism As An Aid 
To History Teaching 


By Dr. E. E. Srosson, will be fur- 
nished free to teachers. —Address, The 
Independent, 119 W. 4oth St., New 
York. 
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ness, and in the afternoon an upward 
movement was led by the copper shares. 
Sales of the metal had been made at 
36% cents a pound. The war news 
was comparatively favorable, including 
Germany’s release of the Yarrowdale 
prisoners. But an “overt act” was ex- 
pected. Some thought that it might be 
the sinking of the two freighters whose 
recent departure from New York with 
the intention of reaching Bordeaux 
was characterized by a prominent 
newspaper in Germany as a “wicked 
tempting of God.” Anglo-French bonds 
rose to 92. Changes affecting railroad 
shares one way or the other were 
fractional. The companies would lose 
something, it was said, on account of 
congestion, car shortage, and embar- 
goes. Below are shown the totals for 
the week’s four full days of exceptional 
inactivity: 


Steel Total 
Tuesday, 13th......... 56,200 386,670 
Wednesday .......ce0. 35,100 289,950 
PE cicceranxe ae 48,900 291,455 
TE 0+ ccvsecseeve - 54,150 328,150 


A few months ago there was a long 
series of million-share days, and on 
Saturday, the 3d, nearly 1,000,000 were 
sold in the short business day of two 
hours. 


STEEL AND COPPER 


In the steel industry the demand 
continues with unabated force, and 
prices are still rising. Buyers are pay- 
ing $8.25 a box for tin plate, which is 
almost three times the rate prevailing 
before the war. They fear that sub- 
marines will check the movement of 
the metal to this country from the 
Indian Ocean. The average price of 
eight leading steel products is $78.27 
a ton, the highest ever known, and last 
week’s addition was $1.40. Because 
products recently exported were -to fill 
orders placed at $20 a ton below this 
average, it is predicted that the Steel 
Corporation’s net earnings for the first 
and second quarters of the present 
year will largely exceed even those of 
the December quarter, which broke all 
records. 

The submarine war has greatly in- 
creased the cost of ocean transporta- 
tion, even when a carrier can be found. 
A Norwegian buyer, after paying $26 
a ton for 4000 tons of iron, was dis- 
couraged when he ascertained that 
freight charges and insurance would 
be $64 a ton. But foreign governments 
pay prices and charges because they 
must have the metal. Last week 70,000 
tons of iron were taken for Italy. Re- 
cent sales of shell steel to the Allies 
amount to 300,000 tons, and 500,000 
tons more are wanted. The foreign de- 
mand for ship plates is so great that 
manufacturers have been able to accept 
not more than half of the offers. Orders 
on hand are said to cover capacity un- 
til the end of next year. Prices paid 
now are from 6 to 6% cents a pound. 
At the beginning of the war the price 
was 2% cents. There are foreign in- 
quiries for 250,000 tons. Great ad- 
vances are seen in the cost of some 
things which the manufacturers must 
buy. The price of ferro-manganese has 
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Cut Coal Cost 
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With a great deal more Comfort into the Bargain! 


Open space all around this big 10 room house. And ina 
art of the country where the mercury tries to drop clear through the glass 
in winter. Makes no difference to the Williamson UNDERF EED, though. 
A fifty dollar coal-saving and more comfort in spite of it all. Read the letter: 


“Mine is a ten-room house, and always cost me over $100 to heat with the old boiler. Th 
yaer cost $50 with the UNDERFEED, and we had a great deal more comfort, 72 or pon 


he coldest T. l saver, time saver and dirt saver.’ 
(Signed) DR. W. J. MORGAN, Mineral Point, Wis, 


Furnaces 


‘WILLIAMSON ONDERFEED B'77555 


Cut Coal Bille % to % Guaranteed 


Please let this fact sink in: A 14 to 24 saving in coal cost is actually guaranteed with the 
Williamson UNDERFEED, whether you heat with Warm air, hot water, steam or vapor. 

That is partly because the UNDERFEED burnsthe cheaper grades of coal as effectively as 
others burn the costlier grades. That's a big saving at the very outset—money you save by 
keeping it in your pocket. Another reason is the scientific principle of combustion. In the 
UNDERFEED coal is fed from below. The hot, clean fire is always on top—never 
emothered or chilled by fresh coal being dumped on. All smoke, soot and gas must pass up 
through the fire and so be transformed into clean, usable, effective heat. 


No waste whatever. No clinkers. No partly burned coal. No soot-encrusted pipes, 


Money-Saving Book Free 


And a boy of twelve can operate the UNDER- 
FEED successfully. No stooping. All done 
from a standing position. 

There’s an interesting book “From Overfed to 
UNDERFEED” which pictures and describes it 
all. Freeforthe asking. Simply send coupon. 


SF | 


THE WILLIAMSON HEATER CO. 
226 Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Tell me how to cut my coal bills from 
4 to 4 with a Williamson UNDERFEED. 


Warm Air............Steam or Hot Water 
(Mark X after System interested in) 





eeeeeereoeee 





It will save you many a dollar when you come I 
to install that new heating system. Remember, 
¥% to % coal cost actually guaranteed with a Address. 





Williamson Underfeed. Send the coupon, now. 


THE WILLIAMSON HEATER CO. 
226 Fifth Avenue CINCINNATI, O. | 


‘ 


My Heating Contractor's Nameis., ————--"s 


Heating Contractors: Let us tell you about the Williamson 
UNDERFEED and our new proposition. Both are winners 





penny to pay 
until you've ex- 
amined and actually tried 
the machine. Then you only 
pay our special cash price of $43,85 
—less than half manufacturer's 
price, Let us ship you a rebuilt 
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Dreer’s Giant Pansy 





The beautiful rich colorings and soft 
velvet of its petals have long made the 
Pansy a garden favorite. 

Dreer’s Giant Pansies are of strong 
growth, easy to grow and are unex- 





Guaranteed for & years 
Two color ribbon, back 
spacer, tabulator—every 
thing complete. We pay 
all freight. You risk noth- 
ing. Pay as you wish— 
cash or easy 
terms. Write ° 
to-day — Free 
book of instruc- 


_tion with each ma- 


celled both as to size, coloring and 
texture. Per packet, 10 cents, postpaid. 


Dreer’s Garden Book 
for 1917 


is used by thousands of gardeners, both ama- 
teur and professional, who regard it as authori- 
tative in the solution of all their gardening 
problems. It lists all the old dependable varie- 
ties of Flowers and Vegetables as well as the 
worthy novelties, and gives clear, concise, cul- 
tural information. r 

A copy sent free if you mention this publication. 


HENRYA.DREER “i °c 


Philadelphia 











Metro Typewriter 











Company 
70 Front St. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Fi tal Stat 
ASSETS 
New York State Bonds ....... $257,000.00 
New York City Bonds ........ 27,600.00 
Stocks and Other Bonds....... 508,125.00 
Cash on Hand and in Bank.... 28,103.58 
Premiums in Course of Collec- 
tion (not over-due) ....... 149,487.07 
Interest Accrued ......ccceces 7,211.67 
All Other Assets ......cccceee 944.64 
: — $978,471.96 
Assets not admitted; Special de- 
posit in State of Virginia.. 9,718.72 
Total Gross Agsets ....... $968,753.24 


Cash Capital - $200,000.00 


RUSSELL R. CORNELL, Vice-President 


HOME OFFICE: 47 CEDAR STREET 








The Metropolitan Casualty 


Insurance Company of New York 
CHARTERED 1874 
Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


t as Reported to State Insurance Department 


JANUARY Ist, 1917 


Surplus to Policyholders - $505,980.60 
Amount of all losses paid to date - 
EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 


ALONZO G. BROOKS, Ass’t Sec’y 


LIABILITIES 





Re-insurance Reserve, as_ re- 
a Oe Pe eae $344,221.34 
Commissions on Premiums in , 
Course of Collection ...... 47:593-05 
Losses in Course of Adjustment 54,298.20 
All Other Liabilities .......... 16,660.05 
CRD cccnecbauwe nh acdedeceas 200,000.00 
pia ail es 305,980.60 
$968,753.24 


$5,187,946.26 


S. WILLIAM BURTON, Secretary 


NEW YORK CITY 
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WISCONSIN 
Public Utility 
and Municipal 
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An ®@ attractive investment 
opportunity is offered in the 
new $950,000 issue of First 
and Refunding Mortgage 5% 
Gold Bonds by the 


Wisconsin Power, Light & 


eve UNV UREDERUE HER ESDOR EEO EEED 


Heat Company 
Denominations, $100, $500 
and $1000 
Yielding about 5.45% 

We shall be pleased to mail 
yee a full description of these 
yonds upon request and solicit 
the privilege of keeping you in 
constant touch with Wisconsin 
Investments through the media 
of our monthly Investment 
Bulletin. 

March list now ready. Ask 
for Bulletin C 


Bond Department 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


. . 
ium Milwaukee, Wis. 
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August Belmont & Co. 


No. 43 Exchange Place 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS OF THE 


Messrs. Rothschild 


London, Paris and Vienna 


Issue Letters of Credit for 
travelers, available in all parts of 
the world. 


Draw Bills of Exchange, and 
make Telegraphic Transfers to 
Europe, Cuba and the other West 
Indies, Mexico and California, 


Execute orders for the pur- 


chase and sale of Investment 
Securities. 


























DIVIDENDS 


OFFICE OF 
FEDERAL MINING AND SMELTING CO. 


32 Broadway, New York, Feb. 14, 1917. 
A dividend of one and three-quarters (14%) 
i cent on the Preferred stock of this Company 
as.today been declared, payable March 15, 1917, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on February 23, 1917. B. HOYT, Secretary. 








AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on March 1, 1917, at the office 
or agency of the Company in New York 
or in Boston, will be paid in New York 
by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
Street. G. D. Mine, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Convertible Four and One-half Per Cent. 
Gold Bonds. 

Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on March 1, 1917, at the office 
or agency of the Company in New York 
or in Boston, will be paid in New York 
by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
Street. _G. D. Mine, Treasurer. 


ALL OUR READERS 


SHOULD USE THE 


YES BLANK 


on page 378 and secure the 
next Seven big Numbers of 











THE COUNTRYSIDE 





risen from $175 in December to $275, 
and orders for delivery in June can be 
placed at $350. There has been an ex- 
traordinary upward movement in the 
cost of the material used in lining fur- 
naces. Cold weather, car shortage, and 
insufficient supplies of coke have re- 
cently affected the output, and 25 pcr 
cent of the productive capacity in the 
Central West has been idle. For want 
of coke, thirty of the Steel Corpora- 
tion’s furnaces were banked. 

Copper has been sold at 36% cents, 
the highest price in forty-five years. 
Two cents a pound were added last 
weck. Large producers have disposed 
of their output until July. 


CONGESTION OF TRAFFIC 

Railway traffic congestion, the cause 
of much inconvenience and many com- 
plaints before February 1, has been in- 
tensified by the submarine warfare, 
which checks or retards the export 
movement and has compelled an accu- 
mulation of products at Eastern ports, 
where they await shipment to Europe. 
At these ports or near them are 50,000 
loaded cars, many thousand in the same 
condition are held at points on the 
lines between the coast and the upper 
Mississippi, and 50,000,000 bushels of 
grain are tied up in Chicago’s ele- 
vators. Factories in the interior cannot 
move their finished goods or get the 
raw material they need. Outputs of iron 
and steel have been restricted by lack 
of sufficient coal and coke. Demand has 
exceeded the capacity of railroad com- 
panies, whose orders for new cars can 
be filled only after long delay, although 
before-the-war prices have been dou- 
bled. For some time past, embargoe’s 
have prevented the. transportation of 
anything except perishable commod- 
ities, live stock and fuel. Goods to be 
exported are not.carried unless there 
is proof that ship room has been en- 
gaged and is waiting for them. On the 
15th, representatives of thirty promi- 
nent railroads at a meeting in Wash- 
ington agreed upon plans that will give 
some relief. There are to be two trains 
daily of fifty cars bearing flour from 
Minnesota to New England, New York 
and Philadelphia; loaded cars will be 
released if possible, and empty ones 
will be distributed. Additions to the 
piles of merchandise waiting for ships 
at Eastern ports will not be made. The 
problem is a very difficult one, but some 
improvement of conditions may reason- 
ably be expected. 


ARMY SUPPLIES 

The only new foreign war order not 
related to the steel trade that excites 
interest is one from the French Gov- 
ernment for 20,000 horses. It was 
placed at St. Louis a few days ago. 
Many contracts, suggested by present 
international relations and the contin- 
gencies that must be taken into ac- 
count, are soon to be made by our own 
Government. About 10,000,000 yards 
of cloth will be bought, the purpose 
being to provide enough army clothing 
for at least 300,000 men. Advertise- 
ments for proposals, it’ is said, have 
been prepared. 
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REMARKABLE REMARKS 


Davip Lioyp-GrorceE—The war must be 
brought to a finish. 

Epwarp Bok—A wife is either a hus- 
band’s equal or his superior. 

J. OacpEN ARMOUR—Enthusiasm is the 
dynamics of your personality. 

Pror. JEREMIAH W. JENKS—The Chin- 
ese people are not too proud to fight. 

Samuet Hopkins ApaAmMs—An adver- 
tisement is known by the company it keeps. 

Dr. Joun R. Wicutman—I never 
quote poetry unless I’m shining my shoes. 

GOVERNOR W1LLis—The people and busi- 
ness of Ohio are being inspected to death. 

Dr. GrEorGE FE. VINCENT—Idiots and 
children are the only ones you can hypno- 
tize. 

Greorc BrANpDES—It is as a rule a curse 
for an author to be born in a small coun- 
try. 

SrecrETARY LANSING—We must cease 
measuring accomplishments by dollars and 
cents. 

Pror. Witt1AM HAMMOND PARKER—No 
great work can be done by any man who 
is isolated. 

Dr. S. H. WapE—I have always consid- 
ered Romeo a very poor specimen of a 
young man. 

ConGRESSMAN C. H. RANDALL—I would 
rather control the Rules Committee than 
be President. 

Bitty SunpAy—I’m sick and tired of 
hearing Christ called a dough-face and 
mollycoddle. 

W. H. Tart—The President feels that 
he is watched, rather than guarded, by 
secret service men. 

Lizu1AN Russetyt—The day will likely 
come when the breakfast bell will sound 
from a music box. 

Dr. Max Norpav—No conclusion as to 
a war-like or peaceful future is to be drawn 
from the present world war. 

Ex-Premier Asquiti—A notion that 
the struggle is about to come to a squalid 
end—a stalemate—is a mere dream. 

FRANK GAMERL—If a salesman steals 
for you now—he'll steal from you later. If 
he lies for you now, he’ll lie to you later. 

Dr. ANNA C. Biout—A Vassar grad- 
uate has an average of one-half a daughter 
and a Harvard graduate two-thirds of a 
son. 

PresmpENT A. C. BEpForD—I am sin- 
cere when I say that the Standard Oil 
Company was founded on high moral prin- 
ciples. 

Cartes M. Scnwan—lIf the college 
man thinks that his college education gives 
him a higher social status, he is riding for 
a fall, 

Pror. ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart—Please, 
Mr. President, in this time of national ap- 
prehension and tension be a little more 
human. 


CHANCELLOR SAMUEL B. McCormick— 
We shall weleome with gratitude all na- 
tional fraternities into the University of 
Pittsburgh, 


JupGE C. D. Frresotrin—Whenever a 
propaganda is started. I always look about 
to see how many are looking for the job 
of secretary. 

Joun KenprickK Bancs—There are two 
undesirable classes in this country, one, 


what is known as the “400,” and the other 
the I. W. W. 


Rev. Cnartes A. FAtoN—We would put 
Jesus Christ out of most of our churches, 


Catholic and Protestant, if he were to ap- 
pear here today. 


Lapy Durr-Gorpon—Have you noticed 
how funny a costly diadem of supreme 
loveliness can look on a fat, middle-aged 
woman after a ragging fox trot? 

Nichoras Murray Butiter—I know 
Positively that in one British port there 


are eighty-five’ captured submarines and 
the “Deutschland” is among them. 
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“Acceptances” 


A big progressive step in 
Commerce and Banking 


MERICAN business men and bankers are rapidly 
increasing the use of this valuable instrument for 
financing trade, which is simply the buyer’s 

acknowledgment of the correctness of an invoice with 
the agreement to pay for the goods at a stated time. 


The use of the acceptance strengthens the credit of 
the buyer, enables him to buy to better advantage, 
systematizes his purchases and payments. For the 
seller, it reduces the burden and loss of the complicated 
and unproven open account. To the bank, it provides 
approved commercial paper. It turns the buyer’s credit 
and the seller’s wares into immediate money. 


New and profitable business opportunities are now 
opened by this new line of financing for the banker, the 
business man, and the investor. 


The general use of the acceptance in the United 
States had its actual beginning shortly after the out- 
break of the European war. At that time, under the 
New York State Banking Law, the Guaranty Trust 
Company was the only institution in New York accept- 
ing sterling drafts payable at a future date. 


How the American market for acceptances is being 
built up; why the acceptance is a readily-negotiable 
credit instrument, and why it is a sound, circulating 
medium of finance, commanding a low interest rate, is 
told in our descriptive booklet entitled, ‘‘Acceptances,”’ 
which will be sent to any address upon request. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Capitaland Surplus - - - - 
Resources more than ° ‘ i 


$40,000,000 
$500,000,000 
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A constantly increasing number 
of readers has been following 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


the weekly 


THE LIVERPOOL 
AND LONDON 
AND GLOBE 





of The Independent. 


Many of them.are securing val- 
uable information through the 
Insurance Service Department, 
conducted by Mr. W. E. Under- 
wood, to aid them in selecting 
the right insurance. 








INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 


NEW YORK OFFICE, No. 80 WILLIAM STREPT. 





Free from income tax. 
the Government ac 


Write for 
Country.”" FRE. 
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“* The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America.”’ 
STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


AETNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
On the 31st day of December, 1916 














Cash Capital, - - - - - - = $5,000,000.00 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire)..............4.. 10,559,070. 37 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Marine)............... 707,060.17 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire)..............+. 855,627.30 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Marine)............. 1,060,364 .00 
cig) Sed eseeeer eb deren vonwese 305,000.00 
Net Surplus, - - - - - = = 8,146,446.99 
Total Assets, - - - - - - $26,693,568.89 
Surplus for Policy-Holders, -— - $13,146,446.99 





LOSSES PAID IN NINETY-EIGHT YEARS: 


$157,580,593.27 


WM. B. CLARK, President 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 
HENRY E. REES A. N. WILLIAMS 
E. J. SLOAN, Secretary 


Assistant Secretaries 
GUY E. BEARDSLEY 





E. S. ALLEN RALPH B. IVES 


W. F. WHITTELSEY, Marine Vice-President 
R. E. STRONACH, Marine Secretary 








WESTERN BRANCH, THOS. E. GALLAGHER, General Agent 
175 W. Jackson Boul’d, L. O. KOHTZ, Assistant General Agent 
Chicago, Ill. .......--+-+-+++++- (UL. O, KOHTZ, Marine General Agent 


301 California St., GEO, E. TOWNSEND, Ass’t Gen’l Agent (Fire) 
San Francisco, Cal..... «2... E. S. LIVINGSTON, Ass’t Gen’l Agent (Marine) 
{i Tll., 175 W. Jackson Boul’d 


PACIFIC BRANCH, {cr H. BREEDING, General Agent 


NEW YORK, 63-65 Beaver Street 
BOSTON, 70 Kilby Street 
PHILADELPHIA. 226 Walnut Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 301 California Street 


MARINE DEPARTMENT.......-- 





Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the United States 
and Canada 
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Certainly you may send me the next Seven 
Big Numbers of 


THE COUNTRYSIDE 
pee at eay ONE DOLLAR (cn it55) 
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l[nsurance 


Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 























AS TO GERMAN COMPANIES 


In view of the fragile political rela- 
tions now existing between the United 
States and Germany, it is only proper 
to reassure such of our readers as hold 
policies in German companies. 

Before doing that, it is necessary they 
be warned against confusing American 
companies with German names — such 
as the German-American Insurance 
Company, the Germania Life Insurance 
Company, etc.— with companies, the 
domiciles of which are in Germany. 
There are a score or more of fire and 
life insurance companies organized un- 
der the laws of various American states 
by persons of German birth or origin 
which are as fully American as any 
other domestic companies, and their 
names should not serve to confound 
them with those coming from abroad. 

Consulting the report of the New 
York Insurance Department I find the 
following fire insurance companies 
which are native to Germany: Aachen 
and Munich of Aix-la-Chappelle, *Co- 
logne Reinsurance Company of Co- 
logne, *Frankona Reinsurance Com- 
pany of Frankfort-on-the-Main, *Ham- 
burg Assurance Company of Hamburg, 
Hamburg-Bremen Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Hamburg, *Minerva Retroces- 
sion and Reinsurance Company of Co- 
logne, *Munich Reinsurance Company 
of Munich, Nord-Deutsche Insurance 
Company of Hamburg, Prussian Na- 
tional of Stettin, *South German Re- 
insurance Company of Munich. 

Doing a life business are the *Prus- 
sian Life Insurance Stock Company of 
Berlin and the *Mercury Reinsurance 
Company of Cologne. The only German 
company transacting a casualty and 
miscellaneous insurance business is the 
Frankfort General Insurance Company 
of Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

The companies starred (*) do a re- 
insurance business; that is, all their 
transactions are with other insurance 
companies and not with the people. 

Now, just one more point. All foreign 
insurance companies operating in the 
United States must, and all do, main- 
tain a deposit, usually $200,000, with 
the Insurance Department of the State 
in which they are entered. This corre- 
sponds with the capital of domestic 
companies. Some of them, in addition, 
are compelled to lodge a certain propor- 
tion of their assets with a board of 
American trustees. All the assets of the 
United States branches of foreign com- 
panies are under the jurisdiction of the 
Insurance Departments of the states in 
which the companies are entered, and 
may not be taken out without the ap- 
proval of those officials. So, if we have 
trouble with Germany I apprehend 
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none between German companies and i 
Americans holding their policies. Un- 
less, I may add, Germany ingenuity ; 


is equal to getting their funds out in a 


way not yet suspected. jO7 Ye ars 
LIFE INSURANCE STOCK 


A reader sends me an advertisement 
offering the stock of the Equity Life 
Insurance Company of Great Falls, y aay Ss" ie 
Montana—a new  organization—with Nod Haxtroxn Fras I = “4 ARO 
the request that I comment on it. Let wee eka Sefe SNe vente 





























v, thet 
us examine the proposition. The capi- Doty. c= — Lawton dt ethap, in a ort 
tal is to be $500,000, divided into 10,000 nano ehrecnerermereny mrranceantae met Arte 
shares of $50 each. There is nothing VR Ry to tndettad wo cnid Company, bu re roman  secmnny A) 
in the advertisement to indicate that hl 








the stock is to be sold at a premium. Vel Ah Siete Ame Soy, Sears. 


If that is so, no surplus is to be pro- 
vided. Without a surplus at the begin- 
ning, the expense of organizing and ¢ p : 
creating a business will fall on the} The stock originally issued in 1810 to John Russ, one of the foun- 
ge wag er Fag Bey oe ders of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, of Hartford, Conn., 
surplus is designed, the advertisement} has never been sold. It has been transferred by inheritance only, 
a ae ae — par the} and is now held by his direct descendants in the fourth generation. 
The statement is also made that the| In like manner the Hartford’s traditions of financial strength and 
company’s expenses will be small; that}. ° ‘ ‘ 
life insurance will be written at “lower|integrity have been handed down from generation to generation. 
premium rates”; and that the intention} Frequently the biggest inheritance a father leaves to his son is the 
is to accummulate a large sum of] . 
money to be loaned to members on a right to represent the 
strictly six per cent basis. There is no 
substance in these representations. 


Business will have to be fought for INSURANCE §. by 

in the competitive field, in which a new eCrTvVice 
untried company is at a great disad- OF THE 

vantage. Expenses cannot possibly be 


lower than those incurred by the big 
cstablished companies; they would nat- 
urally be higher, for the policies of a 


new company are harder to sell than . ’ 
those of the old ones. Premium rates| The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the Hartford Accident 
ae cok cake ele a bce and Indemnity Company write practically every form of insurance 
higher. except life insurance. For over a century Hartford losses have been 
One representation made in the ad- : a : ° 
vertisement should receive attention,| Promptly and fairly paid in ever increasing amounts. Robert Fulton 
It is this: was experimenting with his first steamboat, the Clermont, when the 
“There is no class of securities which er 3 
elleen to the tavestinn gable sack abe Hartford began to write insurance. From that day to this its growth 
solute safety of capital and large profit} has kept pace with the wonderful development of the country’s trade 
earning possibilities as life insurance d 
stock. The law protects the capital in-}| 424 Commerce, 
= -— — anne hands shields} Are you fullyinsured? Look over the list below and check the forms 
e interests of all. ° . ° 
This is an exaggeration. Between| Of insurance which interest you. Ask your agent or broker to get 
January 1, 1910, and May 15, 1916, you a Hartford policy, or write to us and we will tell you the name 
according to Best’s Life Insurance Re- : . 
ports, a dependable authority, ninety| and address of an agent who can give you rates and particulars, 
old line life insurance companies, none 
of them probably over ten years old, 
either failed or retired from business. 
Upon the faith of another recent au- 
thority, which I cannot now recall, in- 
vestors in the stocks of new life insur- 
ance companies have lost since 1906 a 
sum approximating $50,000,000. The 
law affords no special protection, what- 
ever, to stockholders; on the contrary, 
it makes the capital a pledge for all 
the debts of the company, especially 










The Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
The Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Co. 
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Hartford Fire Insurance Company, (Service Department 1-2), 125 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 
















- Gentlemen: Please send information on the kind of insurance checked and name of Hartford agent to the name and 
all obligations to policyholders. address written on margin of this coupon. p 
ae I do not say that this, or Fire Motor Cycle Accident and Health “e pengeis Liekiity 
any other new company, may not make eat Occepancy rchandise vi J 
j q postes Plate Glass Landlords’ Liability 
a place for itself; altho the field is Spriakles Leakage Mail 1 ete pane Say Beal 
how overcrowded. Candor requires me Baggage le iabiiny ti 
Tornado and Elevator Liabilit Live Stock 
te say that I do not regard such an Hail At Esher ' Teams ak Race ad Show Hore 
mvestment in any light othcr than as Actemeliie sa 
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TRUSTEE OF CHAUTAUQUA 
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HE founding of “The Chautau- 
qua of the South,” at Macon, 
Georgia, has a nation-wide as 
well as sectional significance. To 
the State of Georgia and to the South- 
land, it means the establishment of a 
great rendezvous for its intellectual, 
social, industrial and civic life. To this 
center will be brought each winter the 
leaders of constructive enterprise and 
the country’s foremost exponents of 
forward-looking thought on _ public 
questions. From this meeting point will 
also radiate, thruout the year, an or- 
ganized impetus to study and discus- 
sion in countless community centers 
thruout the South. Thru the instru- 
mentality of the Home Reading Course 
of the Chautauqua Literary and Scien- 
tific Circle, the accessory use of The 
Independent, and direct counsel af- 
forded from the Macon office, it is 
planned to give a basis for all-the-year- 
round efforts in behalf of the construc- 
tive proposals threshed out in the win- 
ter conferences. By bringing to Macon 
the best there is in American music, 
art, science, religious guidance, indus- 
trial experience and political leader- 
ship, it is hoped to make “The Chau- 
tauqua of the South” mean to that sec- 
tion all that the parent Chautauqua In- 
stitution, during its forty-three years 
of activity, has meant to the nation. 
The new civic and cultural center has 
been brought into being through the 
coéperation of two great educational 
organizations—Chautauqua Institution 
and the Southern Conference for Edu- 
cation and Industry. Each of these or- 
ganizations has already demonstrated, 
over a period of years, its capacity for 
disinterested leadership and genuine 
service to democratic education. Their 
joining of hands in this project is thus 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA OF THE SOUTH 
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believed to have a meaning and impor- 
tance for the nation. The Southern Con- 
ference for Education and Industry 
has, for years, been bringing together 
many of the most progressive elements 
in the industrial and educational life 
of that part of the country. In the an- 
nual sessions of the conference, con- 
crete problems of education, agricul- 
ture, country life, commerce and indus- 
try have been courageously and open- 
mindedly dealt with by the best experts 
available, and a program for the work 
of the ensuing year has been thereby 
evolved, to be carried out by the vari- 
ous affiliated bodies. It is the plan of 
the Southern Conference to hold its 
sessions hereafter upon the assembly- 
grounds of the new institution, and to 
give to those sessions the broader influ- 
ence made possible by this affiliation. 
For forty years Chautauqua has been 
the synonym for the most advanced 
movements in popular education and 
the development of public opinion for 
discriminating political action; it has 
given its own name as a new word, not 
only to the English language, but thru 
its extension in England, Russia, Japan 
and other foreign countries, really to 
World thought—a significant addition 
to the vocabulary of democracy; it has 
continued the prototype of assemblies 
and “circuits” thruout the world, each 
devoted in some measure to educational, 
political, social or cultural advance; yet, 
contrary to an impression sometimes 
encountered, the parcnt Chautauqua has 
never organized circuits or subsidiaries. 
Now the parent Chautauqua has 
joined with the Southern Conference 
in founding a significant new institu- 
tion at Macon. This timely combination 
of a great national instrumentality for 
popular education with the most po- 








tent educational force in the South, 
ought to mean much in the development 
of American education. 

“The Chautauqua Idea” of a great, 
fearless forum, devoted to no particu- 
lar propaganda, free from any sus- 
picion of partizan or class antagonism, 
open impartially to all whose experi- 
ence and authoritativeness of statement 
entitle them to speak, has been in 
many states the forerunner of a new 
and better political and industrial 
régime. What Chautauqua Institution 
has thus accomplished in northern anc 
western areas, it is hoped will be 
achieved now in the South, thru the 
sessions held in the beautiful buildings 
of brick and stone which will soon be 
reared on a picturesque 750-acre tract 
in a riverside suburb of enterprising 
and hospitable Macon. Prominent lead- 
ers of Southern business and education 
are trustees of the new movement—the 
gifted President David B. Johnson, of 
Winthrop College, lately retired as 
president of the National Educational 
Association; Dr. A. P. Bourland, execu- 
tive secretary of the Southern Confer- 
ence; Governor Hendcrson, of Alabama; 
Judge J. D. Murphy, of Asheville, 
N. C.; business men like E. J. Wil- 
lingham and Emory Winship; Presi- 
dent A. A. Murphree, of the University © 
of Florida; Dean Thomas J. Woofter, 
of the University of Georgia. President 
Arthur E. Bestor and Dr. Charles E. 
Welch of Chautauqua Institution are 
also trustees of the new organization, 
in token of the close codperation be- 
tween North and South. There is a new 
era ahead in the South—educationally, 
industrially, commercially, politically— 
and “The Chautauqua of the South” is 
one of its significant manifestations. 

New York City 
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LEADERS OF THE SOUTHERN CHAUTAUQUA 


The new Chautauqua is to be directed by men of prominence in Southern education and government. From left to 


right: the president of the 


Chautauqua of the South, President David B. Johnson of Winthrop College, recently president of the National Educational Association ; Director 


of the Chautauqua of the South, Dr. 
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A. P. 


Bourland, executive secretary of the Southern Conference; and Governor Charles Henderson of Alabama 
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Prudential 


Group Insurance 


A Profitable Investment 
For Employers 


This modern form of life 
insurance protection covers 
an entire group of persons 
instead of treating with the 
individual. It is the crystal- 
lization of a definite and 


concise plan evolved from the 


experience of earlier ventures. 
Group insurance 
has as its basic 
principles an ap- 
peal to the employ- 
er and an appeal 
to the employee. 
The employer 
bears the cost 
of a blanket pol- 
icy on all his em- 
ployees. 





A Practical Protection 
For Employees 


The promotion of mutual 
friendliness is an important 
feature. The fundamental in- 
terests of employer and em- 
ployee are one. Such practical 
evidence of the employer’s 
interest in his workmen as 
the protection of their fami- 
lies by insurance 
without cost to 
them tends to 
establish a firm 
bond of good will. 
Group insurance 
cultivates loyalty 
and permanency of 
working staff, and 
therefore increased 
efficiency. 


Group Insurance 


Promotes a better understanding between employer and employees. 


It is endorsed by every concern that has tried it. 


Communications 


on this subject are solicited. Write for Booklet. 


The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


Filert Printing Company, Inc. 316-326 West 80th &.. New York. 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 



















PIANO” 


No final touch which art, long experience and exceptional 


skill can impart is lacking to make the Schomacker tone a joy 
to the critical musical ear. 


Its melodious fullness, the exquisite shadings which only 
high-born instruments know, the grandeur of its note in massed 
effects, have the subtle power to command instant homage 


whenever the Schomacker is played—in the home or in the 
concert hall. 


In New York and Philadelphia at the WANAMAKER STORES ONLY 
DEALERS IN OTH = !RINCIPAL CITIES 


Send for I ted Catalog 


SCHOMACKER PIANO CO. 


Established 1838 
23rd AND CHESTNUT STS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








